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Executive  summary 


The  Marine  Corps  Fitness  Report  (FitRep)  system  is  the  main  deter¬ 
minant  of  an  officer’s  career  designation,  promotion,  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  command  and  resident  schooling.  The  current  process  was 
implemented  in  1999  to  address  the  previous  system’s  perceived 
shortcomings — chiefly  mark  inflation.  The  Director,  Manpower  Man¬ 
agement  Division  (MM),  asked  CNA  to  review  whether  the  system  is 
accomplishing  what  the  Corps  intended.  She  requested  that  we  focus 
on  officers  and  consider  whether  the  new  system  is  keeping  inflation 
in  check,  ensuring  fairness  for  all  officers,  and  helping  the  various 
boards  select  the  “best  and  most  qualified”  officers. 

The  FitRep  form  contains  administrative  data,  descriptions  of  duties/ 
accomplishments  in  the  present  billet,  14  dimensions  of  performance 
evaluated  by  the  reporting  senior  (RS) ,  an  overall  assessment  by  the 
reviewing  officer  (RO),  and  subjective  comments  from  both  the  RS 
and  RO.  A  FitRep  average  (FRA)  of  the  14  scores  is  converted  into  a 
relative  value  (RV)  that  describes  that  Marine’s  position  relative  to 
other  reports  written  by  the  RS  on  officers  in  the  same  paygrade. 

In  this  study,  we  examined  data  from  all  officer  FitReps  (January  1999 
to  August  2011),  matched  with  personnel  records  for  Marine  Corps 
officers.  We  reviewed  the  FitRep  training  curriculum  and  interviewed 
representatives  throughout  MM,  general  officers  who  have  served  on 
promotion  and  command  boards,  instructors  at  The  Basic  School 
(TBS)  who  teach  new  lieutenants  about  FitReps,  and  captains  and 
majors  studying  at  the  Expeditionary  Warfare  School  and  Command 
and  Staff  College,  respectively.  To  the  extent  possible,  we  compared 
insights  from  these  stakeholders  with  statistical  analyses  of  the  data. 

Room  for  improvement  in  implementation  of  FitRep  system 

Overall,  we  find  that  the  FitRep  system  is  working  well.  There  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  rampant  inflation  at  an  aggregate  level.  The  inclusion  of 
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both  RS  and  RO  assessments  appears  to  be  helpful  and  informative. 
We  find  that  FitRep  marks  are  consistent  with  other  officer  quality 
indicators,  and  subject  matter  experts  agree  that  the  system  usually 
results  in  promoting  the  best  and  most  qualified  officers.  We  do,  how¬ 
ever,  find  evidence  that  there  is  some  room  for  improvement. 

Training  for  RSs  and  ROs 

To  our  knowledge,  the  only  formal  training  officers  receive  about 
FitReps  is  at  TBS,  before  they  have  any  experience  with  the  system. 
Because  TBS  students  will  not  immediately  act  as  ROs,  they  receive  no 
training  on  RO  responsibilities.  Training  also  does  not  explain  how 
the  RV  is  generated,  and  gives  the  false  impression  that  the  RV  auto¬ 
matically  normalizes  FRAs  into  a  “bell  curve”  distribution. 

RSs  and  ROs  do  not  always  act  in  a  way  that  is  strictly  consistent  with 
the  original  intent  of  the  Performance  Evaluation  System  (PES)  man¬ 
ual.  This  may  be  partly  because  of  the  lack  of  formal  training.  One 
example  is  that  RSs  tend  to  award  “room  to  grow”  marks  the  first  time 
they  evaluate  an  officer  and  then  award  higher  FRAs  as  they  continue 
to  evaluate  him  or  her.  This  is  consistent  with  training  they  receive  at 
TBS  that  their  FRAs  for  a  particular  Marine  “should”  grow  over  time, 
and  it  could  be  interpreted  as  instruction  not  to  consider  each  report¬ 
ing  period  separately  from  all  others. 

RO  marks  are  intended  to  have  a  distribution  referred  to  as  the 
“Christmas  tree,”  with  few  marks  at  the  top  in  order  to  help  boards 
identify  exceptionally  qualified  Marines.  They  are  also  intended  to  be 
a  relative  assessment  within  a  paygrade.  However,  the  actual  distribu¬ 
tion  of  RO  marks  is  dramatically  different,  and  officers  in  higher 
grades  receive  higher  RO  marks  on  average.  We  are  aware  of  no 
formal  training  on  RO  responsibilities. 

Boards  consider  subjective  comments  as  well  as  numerical  marks,  and 
their  processes  for  weighing  comments  are  not  common  knowledge. 
RSs  and  ROs  feel  that  greater  transparency  about  what  boards  are 
looking  for,  and  how  much  weight  they  assign  to  specific  phrases, 
would  improve  fairness. 
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Presentation  of  RO  marks  to  boards 


Board  members  are  provided  a  “briefing  guide”  that  summarizes  a 
Marine’s  career,  including  a  tabulation  of  RS  and  RO  marks.  RO 
marks  are  tabulated  in  a  confusing  way,  with  different  FitReps  receiv¬ 
ing  different  weights  depending  on  how  many  reports  an  RO  has  sub¬ 
mitted.  A  single  FitRep  could  heavily  skew  the  tabulation  if  the  RO 
who  awarded  that  mark  has  also  marked  hundreds  of  officers  in  the 
same  paygrade. 

In  addition,  the  FitRep  form  does  not  allow  ROs  to  specify  how  closely 
they  observed  the  Marine  reported  on  (MRO).  In  many  cases,  their 
assessment  may  be  based  on  infrequent  observations  or  indirect  infor¬ 
mation.  If  this  information  were  available,  greater  weight  could  be 
placed  on  RO  marks  representing  more  direct  observation. 

Issues  of  possible  concern 

Several  findings  should  continue  to  be  monitored.  First,  FRAs  are 
becoming  less  varied  and  potentially  less  informative  over  time.  Pre¬ 
venting  inflation  is  irrelevant  if  every  officer  receives  the  same  score. 

Our  analysis  shows  that  black  and  Hispanic  officers  receive  lower 
marks  on  average  than  white  officers,  which  is  not  explained  by  dif¬ 
ferences  in  academic  credentials,  accession  source,  or  General  Classi¬ 
fication  Test  (GCT)  scores.  The  gap  is  primarily  driven  by  differences 
in  TBS  standing. 

We  also  consider  the  interaction  between  the  demographic  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  MRO  and  the  RS.  White  RSs  award  slightly  lower  FRAs 
to  black  officers,  and  vice  versa — a  result  that  holds  even  after  control¬ 
ling  for  such  characteristics  as  family  structure,  TBS  third,  and  com¬ 
missioning  source.  Male  and  female  officers  each  receive  slightly 
higher  FRAs  on  average  from  RSs  of  the  opposite  gender.  These  are 
possible  indications  of  gender  and  racial/ ethnic  biases  or  other  unex¬ 
plained  variables. 

In  addition,  there  may  be  positive  biases  toward  some  occupational 
fields  (occfields)  and  negative  biases  toward  others.  We  find  that 
infantry,  logistics,  and  military  police  officers  receive  higher  marks 
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than  other  officers  from  the  same  TBS  third,  and  they  receive  higher 
marks  from  ROs  in  occfields  other  than  their  own.  The  reverse  is  true 
of  aviators.  That  is,  officers  in  other  occfields  may  be  biased  toward 
infantry,  logistics,  and  military  police  officers  and  against  aviators. 

Courses  of  action  to  consider 

We  do  not  recommend  any  major  overhaul  of  the  FitRep  system.  We 
believe,  however,  that  a  few  minor  adjustments  may  be  helpful. 

We  recommend  expanding  education  and  training  on  FitReps.  Offic¬ 
ers  could  be  taught  how  the  RV  is  constructed,  and  professional  mili¬ 
tary  education  (PME)  for  both  junior  officers  and  senior  enlisted 
could  include  insight  into  the  board  process,  including  an  online 
view  of  the  boardroom  application  and  taped  demonstrations  of 
boards  discussing  fictional  officers  and/ or  enlisted  personnel.  MM  is 
developing  some  training  about  the  board  process,  which  will  require 
cooperation  from  Training  and  Education  Command. 

The  briefing  guide  for  board  members  could  tabulate  RO  marks  in  a 
more  intuitive  way  that  follows  the  same  logic  as  its  tabulation  of  RVs. 
Specifically,  for  each  FitRep  that  an  officer  has  received  with  an 
observed  RO  mark,  the  briefing  guide  could  display  whether  the 
mark  was  above,  equal  to,  or  below  the  RO’s  median  for  that  pay- 
grade. 

Subject  matter  experts  said  that  ROs  often  make  an  assessment  of  per¬ 
formance  based  on  indirect  observation.  We  suggest  that  the  Marine 
Corps  consider  an  alternative  box  for  ROs  to  check  that  indicates 
indirect  observation  so  that  boards  can  assign  more  weight  to  RO 
assessments  that  are  based  on  direct  observation. 

We  recommend  continued  monitoring  of  the  variation  in  FRAs,  of 
the  differences  in  behavior  between  white  and  black  RSs  and  between 
male  and  female  RSs,  and  of  the  possible  bias  toward  infantry,  logis¬ 
tics,  and  military  police  officers  and  against  aviators.  We  also  recom¬ 
mend  further  study  of  the  gap  between  white  and  minority  officers  in 
both  TBS  performance  and  FitRep  marks. 
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Introduction 


The  Fitness  Report  (FitRep)  is  an  evaluation  tool  filled  out  by  a 
Marine’s  reporting  senior  (RS)  and  reviewing  officer  (RO)  that  com¬ 
municates  the  reporting  officials’  assessments  of  the  Marine’s  perfor¬ 
mance  and  character  to  a  variety  of  boards.  Today’s  FitRep  system  was 
implemented  on  January  1,  1999.  Like  the  previous  system,  it  sup¬ 
ports  promotion  boards’  selection  and  retention  of  the  most  quali¬ 
fied  Marines  in  the  grades  of  sergeant  through  major  general,  the 
slating  of  officers  for  command  or  resident  school  billet  assignments, 
and  all  other  billet  assignments. 

The  Director,  Manpower  Management  Division,  asked  CNA  to  review 
whether  the  system  is  accomplishing  what  the  Marine  Corps 
intended.  Specifically,  the  director  would  like  to  know  whether  the 
current  FitRep  system  is  suffering  from  grade  inflation,  whether  it  is 
fair  to  all  officers,  and  whether  it  contributes  to  the  challenges  that 
leaders  and  manpower  process  managers  face  in  selecting  the  most 
qualified  officers  for  promotion  and  career  progression.  Although 
enlisted  Marines  in  paygrades  E-5  through  E-9  also  receive  FitReps, 
we  were  asked  to  focus  solely  on  Marine  officers.1 

In  this  study,  we  address  the  following  questions: 

1.  Have  RS  and  RO  marks  become  inflated  since  1999? 

2.  How  do  marks  change  as  the  RS  or  RO  gains  experience? 

3.  Do  RS  and  RO  marks  each  contain  important  information? 

4.  How  do  FitRep  marks  differ  by  observable  characteristics,  such 
as  quality  measures,  occfield,  gender,  and  race/ ethnicity? 


1.  We  would  like  to  thank  our  Marine  Corps  liaison,  Capt  Nathan  Emery, 
and  Maj  Christopher  Cannon  of  the  Operations  Analysis  Division  for 
their  contributions  to  this  study. 
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5.  Is  there  any  evidence  of  bias,  and,  if  so,  what  appear  to  be  the 
drivers  of  bias? 

6.  How  do  subjective  comments  correlate  with  FitRep  marks? 

7.  What  are  Marine  officers  taught  about  the  FitRep  system? 

8.  Are  FitRep  results  presented  to  boards  in  a  clear  and  intuitive 
manner? 

9.  How  might  the  Marine  Corps  facilitate  the  process  of  complet¬ 
ing  and  submitting  FitReps? 

Before  presenting  answers  based  on  our  analysis,  we  provide  some 
background  information  on  the  FitRep  format  and  process. 

FitRep  format  and  process 

The  RS  is  the  first  commissioned  officer,  warrant  officer,  or  civilian 
grade  GS-9  or  above  in  the  reporting  chain  who  is  senior  to  the 
Marine  reported  on  (MRO).  For  example,  the  RS  may  be  either  the 
MRO’s  commanding  officer  or  the  head  of  a  staff  section.  The  RS 
grades  the  officer  on  performance  and  qualities.  Untiljune  2002,  RSs 
assigned  numerical  scores  to  MROs  through  the  rank  of  colonel. 
Since  then,  colonels  have  not  been  assigned  RS  marks. 

The  RO  is  the  first  commissioned  officer,  warrant  officer,  or  civilian 
grade  GS-10  or  above  in  the  reporting  chain  who  is  senior  in  grade  to 
the  RS;  he  or  she  reviews  and  decides  whether  to  concur  with  the  RS’s 
report.  The  RO  also  ranks  the  MRO  against  all  Marines  in  the  same 
grade  who  are  known  to  the  RO.  All  officers  through  the  rank  of  colo¬ 
nel  receive  this  relative  assessment.  FitReps  for  general  officers  con¬ 
tain  only  administrative  data  and  subjective  comments. 

Marine  Corps  Order  P1610.7F  provides  detailed  instruction  on  com- 
pleting  and  submitting  the  FitRep."  The  current  FitRep  differs  from 
the  one  used  before  1999  in  the  following  ways: 


2.  Marine  Corps  Order  P1610.7F  W/CH  1.  Performance  Evaluation  System. 
May  2006.  Appendix  A  contains  a  blank  FitRep  form. 
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•  The  RS  grades  an  MRO  on  14  evaluation  dimensions  referred 

Q 

to  as  performance  anchored  rating  scales  (PARS). 

—  PARS  are  scored  from  A  (lowest,  1  point)  to  G  (highest,  7 
points),  with  H  indicating  that  the  MRO  was  not  observed 
on  that  dimension.  Any  FitRep  with  even  one  PARS  marked 
A  represents  an  “adverse”  report.  The  form  provides  spe¬ 
cific  descriptions  of  what  merits  a  B,  D,  or  F  within  individ¬ 
ual  PARS,  but  no  description  for  A,  C,  E,  or  G.  Marks  of  A, 
F,  or  G  must  be  justified  with  comments. 

—  The  14  PARS  belong  to  5  sections,  as  shown  in  table  l.3 4 


Table  1 .  Performance  anchored  rating  scales 


Section 

PARS 

Mission  accomplishment 

Performance 

Proficiency 

Individual  character 

Courage 

Effectiveness  under  stress 

Initiative 

Leadership 

Leading  subordinates 

Developing  subordinates 

Ensuring  well-being  of  subordinates 
Setting  the  example 

Communication  skills 

Intellect  and  wisdom 

Professional  military  education 
Decision-making  ability 

Judgment 

Fulfillment  of  evaluation  responsibilities 

Evaluations 

•  There  is  no  overall  RS  mark;  instead,  an  unweighted  average  of 
the  PARS  is  calculated.  This  is  known  as  the  FitRep  average 
(FRA) .  In  the  previous  FitRep,  there  was  one  overall  mark  for 
“general  value  to  the  service.” 


3.  Under  the  previous  system,  there  were  21  rating  scales.  Only  3  of  the 
current  PARS  directly  correspond  to  any  of  the  previous  21. 

4.  These  sections  did  not  exist  in  the  previous  system. 
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•  The  history  of  all  FitReps  that  an  RS  has  written  on  Marines  in 
a  particular  paygrade  is  tracked  and  referred  to  as  the  RS  pro¬ 
file.  This  profile  is  used  to  calculate  the  MRO’s  relative  value 
(RV) .  The  RV  is  a  numerical  representation — scaled  between 
80  and  100 — of  how  a  single  MRO’s  FitRep  compares  with 
other  reports  written  by  the  same  RS  on  Marines  of  the  same 
grade.5  This  pool  of  comparison  includes  both  unrestricted 
line  officers  and  limited  duty  officers  of  the  same  paygrade, 
despite  their  different  responsibilities  and  experiences.  In  the 
previous  system,  the  RS  had  to  provide  a  relative  ranking  only 
if  the  report  was  “outstanding”  and  the  most  recent  report  on 
other  MROs  of  the  same  grade  still  reporting  to  the  same  RS 
was  also  “outstanding.”  No  record  was  kept  of  the  RS’s  report¬ 
ing  history. 

•  The  RO  provides  an  overall  relative  assessment  on  a  scale  from 
1  to  8,  with  an  intended  distribution  shaped  like  a  “Christmas 
tree.”  This  differs  from  the  RV  because  it  is  not  derived  from 
other  numbers  but  is  a  directly  assigned  relative  assessment. 
There  was  no  numerical  RO  mark  under  the  old  FitRep  system. 

•  There  are  text  boxes  for  the  billet  description  and  accomplish¬ 
ments,  whereas  there  were  none  in  the  previous  FitRep  system. 
The  MRO  is  responsible  for  providing  a  list  of  his  or  her  own 
accomplishments  to  help  the  RS  complete  this  section.  The  RS 
is  instructed  to  encourage  the  MRO,  repeatedly  if  necessary,  to 
provide  this  list. 

•  It  is  a  five-page  rather  than  a  two-page  evaluation. 


5.  Specifically,  the  FitRep  with  the  highest  FRA  in  an  RS's  profile  has  an  RV 
of  100,  and  an  FRA  equal  to  the  average  for  the  profile  would  have  an 
RV  of  90.  The  FitRep  with  the  lowest  FRA  may  or  may  not  have  an  RV  of 
80,  depending  on  its  distance  from  the  average,  but  the  RV  cannot  be 
below  80.  The  formula  follows: 


ma. 


80, 


FRA  -  RSaverage  ^  j  q  +  qg 
RSmax-  RS  average 
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Under  both  the  current  and  previous  FitReps: 

•  There  is  a  comment  section  (the  “word  picture”)  for  both  the 
RS  and  the  RO. 

•  There  are  boxes  for  the  RO’s  concurrence  or  nonconcurrence 
with  the  RS’s  marks. 

FitReps  are  required  at  the  following  times  or  for  the  following  rea¬ 
sons: 

•  Annually  for  MROs  from  sergeant  through  brigadier  general  in 
either  the  active  or  reserve  component  (semiannually  for 
second  and  first  lieutenants  only) 

•  Upon  the  completion  of  reserve  training 

•  Because  of  a  grade  change 

•  Because  of  a  status  change  (e.g.,  deactivation  of  an  active 
reservist) 

•  Because  of  a  change  of  RS  (while  the  MRO  remains  in  the  same 
assignment) 

•  Because  of  a  change  of  duty 

•  Because  of  a  change  to  (or  from)  temporary  duty 

•  Because  of  a  transfer  (the  MRO  moves  to  a  new  assignment 
under  a  new  RS) 

•  If  directed  by  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 

•  At  the  end  of  service 

Thus,  an  MRO  receives  a  FitRep  at  least  once  a  year.  The  current 
FitRep  includes  administrative  information  on  the  MRO,  identifies 
the  RS  and  RO,  includes  the  MRO’s  billet  description  and  accom¬ 
plishments,  and  displays  the  14  PARS  to  be  graded  by  the  RS,  the  rel¬ 
ative  assessment  of  the  RO,  and  the  subjective  comments  of  both. 
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Organization  of  this  report 

The  remainder  of  the  report  follows  the  order  of  the  numbered  list 
of  questions  identified  at  the  beginning  of  this  section.  Each  of  the 
nine  numbered  items  is  a  separate  section.  In  the  first  six,  we  discuss 
whether  there  is  evidence  of  grade  inflation,  systematic  unfairness,  or 
inefficiency  in  the  current  FitRep  system.  The  next  three  sections  dis¬ 
cuss  our  observations  of  FitRep  instruction,  the  way  FitRep  data  are 
presented  to  boards,  and  subject  matter  expert  and  stakeholder 
assessments  of  the  submission  process.  In  the  final  section,  we  present 
our  recommendations.  The  appendixes  display  the  FitRep  form  and 
contain  our  statistical  regression  results.6 

Following  the  appendixes  is  a  glossary.  For  the  reader’s  convenience, 
we  have  defined  most  abbreviations  at  the  beginning  of  each  major 
section,  but  the  alphabetical  glossary  is  a  handy  way  to  look  up  defini¬ 
tions. 


6.  We  reviewed  literature  on  this  topic  in  November  2011  (see  The  Fitness 
Report  System  for  Marine  Officers:  Prior  Research  by  Shannon  Phillips  and 
Adam  Clemens,  CNA  Information  Memorandum  D0026273.A1). 
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Have  RS  and  RO  marks  become  inflated  since 
1999? 


One  of  the  primary  motivations  for  the  current  FitRep  system  was  a 
desire  to  minimize  grade  inflation  in  officers’  FitRep  scores.  Infla¬ 
tion — the  average  upward  trending  of  all  FitRep  marks  over  time — 
weakens  the  significance  of  high  marks  and  can  make  it  more  difficult 
to  identify  the  most  qualified  officers.  There  is  concern  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  FitRep  system  may  again  be  suffering  from  inflation.  In  this  sec¬ 
tion,  we  look  at  how  the  average  level  and  variation  of  FitRep  averages 
(FRAs)  has  changed  over  time  within  each  paygrade,  and  we  examine 
the  average  level  of  reviewing  officer  (RO)  assessments  within  each 
grade. 

Manpower  Management  Support  Branch  (MMSB)  provided  us  with 
data  from  the  Performance  Evaluation  System  (PES)  for  all  officers 
since  the  introduction  of  the  new  FitRep  system  in  1999,  including 
reporting  senior  (RS)  and  RO  marks,  the  time  period  covered,  and 
the  identities  of  the  Marines  reported  on  (MROs),  RSs,  and  ROs. 
The  14  performance  anchored  rating  scales  (PARS)  are  averaged  into 
1  FRA  for  each  FitRep  submitted. 

Have  RS  marks  risen  over  the  last  decade? 

Figure  1  shows  average  FRAs  by  fiscal  year  and  paygrade  (0-1  through 
0-5).  It  is  not  surprising,  given  their  greater  experience,  that  officers 
in  higher  ranks  receive  higher  marks.  Within  each  rank,  however,  we 
also  find  that  average  marks  rose  by  about  0.4  or  less  (on  a  scale  from 
1  to  7)  between  FY 1999  and  FY  2003.  They  fell  between  FY  2004  and 
FY  2008  and  have  been  mostly  level  since  then.  FRAs  for  captains,  first 


7.  We  thank  Ms.  Doreen  Marucci,  Ms.  Colaine  Minor,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Hols- 
inger  for  their  assistance. 
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lieutenants,  and  second  lieutenants  were  slightly  higher  in  FY  2011 
than  they  were  in  FY  1999,  but  lower  than  they  were  from  FY  2003 
through  FY  2005.* * * * * *  8 


Figure  1 .  RS  FitRep  averages  (FRA)  by  rank  of  MRO  and  fiscal  year3 


1999  2000  2001  2002  2003  2004  2005  2006  2007  2008  2009  2010  2011 

Fiscal  year  received 


a.  Source:  CNA  analysis  of  Personnel  Evaluation  System  data  from  MMSB. 


Average  levels,  of  course,  are  not  the  whole  story.  If  ah  captains  got  an 

FRA  of  4,  the  average  level  would  look  exactly  the  same  as  if  a  quarter 

of  them  got  a  3,  half  got  a  4,  and  a  quarter  got  a  5.  However,  the  latter 

scenario  would  be  more  helpful  to  boards.  Therefore,  we  also  look  at 

the  standard  deviation  of  FRAs.  Figure  2  shows  that  marks  are  becom¬ 

ing  more  uniform  over  time:  the  standard  deviation  of  FRAs  has 


8.  Weighting  marks  according  to  the  length  of  time  reported  on  does  not 
substantially  change  these  results. 
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fallen  for  every  rank.  This  increasing  uniformity  could  increase  the 
difficulty  of  identifying  the  most  qualified  officers. 

Figure  2.  Standard  deviation  of  FitRep  averages  (FRA)  by  rank  of  MRO  and  fiscal  year3 


0.8 

0.7 

Standard  deviation  ^  ® 
of  FRA 

0.5 

0.4  - 

0.3  - 

0.2  - 

0.1  - 

0  -l - 1 - T - T - 1 - 1 - T - 1 - 1 - T - 1 - 1 - T - 

1999  2000  2001  2002  2003  2004  2005  2006  2007  2008  2009  2010  2011 

Fiscal  year  received 

— 2ndLt  — ■—  1  stLt  — a— Capt  — Maj  — LtCol 

a.  Source:  CNA  analysis  of  Personnel  Evaluation  System  data  from  MMSB. 


We  also  find  that,  for  a  given  MRO  grade,  higher  ranking  RSs  tend  to 
give  higher  marks.  For  instance,  captains  receive  higher  marks  from 
lieutenant  colonels  than  from  majors,  higher  still  from  colonels,  and 
even  higher  from  brigadier  generals.  This  may  be  partly  because  of 
differences  in  quality  between  captains  who  report  to  majors  and  cap¬ 
tains  who  report  to  colonels.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  farther  the  RS 
is  from  the  MRO’s  grade,  the  less  visibility  the  RS  has  on  the  MRO’s 
performance. 
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Have  RO  marks  risen  over  the  last  decade? 


Figure  3  shows  average  RO  marks  for  each  fiscal  year  and  paygrade. 
Once  again,  higher  ranks  receive  higher  marks,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  RO  mark  is  intended  to  be  a  comparative  assessment  relative  to 
other  officers  of  the  same  grade.  The  average  mark  for  lieutenant 
colonels  is  6,  which  is  meant  to  denote  “one  of  the  few  exceptionally 
qualified  Marines.”  Figure  4  confirms  that  RO  marks  do  not  fit  the 
intended  distribution,  as  shown  in  the  Christmas-tree  pattern  in  sec¬ 
tion  K  of  the  FitRep  form,  suggesting  that  they  are  less  informative 
about  the  true  spread  of  quality  than  they  are  intended  to  be.  The  dis¬ 
tributions  for  first  lieutenants,  captains,  and  majors,  which  are  not 
shown,  lie  between  those  for  second  lieutenants  and  lieutenant 
colonels. 


Figure  3.  Average  RO  marks  by  rank  of  MRO  and  fiscal  year3 


8  -| 


3  - 


2  - 
1  - 
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a.  Source:  CNA  analysis  of  Personnel  Evaluation  System  data  from  MMSB. 
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Figure  4.  Distribution  of  RO  marks  among  second  lieutenant  and  lieutenant  colonel  FitReps 
compared  with  the  intended  RO  mark  distribution  within  a  grade3 
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□  2ndLt 
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a.  Source:  CNA  analysis  of  Personnel  Evaluation  System  data  from  MMSB. 


RO  marks  have  risen  slightly  over  time.  Consider  the  following 
changes  from  FY  1999  to  FY  2011:  on  a  scale  from  1  to  8,  RO  marks 
received  by  lieutenant  colonels,  majors,  captains,  first  lieutenants, 
and  second  lieutenants  were  higher  by  0.1,  0.3,  0.6,  0.5,  and  0.8  point, 
respectively.  While  not  shown,  the  standard  deviation  of  RO  marks 
has  declined  over  time,  though  it  has  rebounded  some  since  FY  2008. 
However,  we  view  the  changes  over  time  in  the  level  and  standard 
deviation  of  these  marks  to  be  of  less  concern  than  the  persistently 
high  averages  of  RO  marks  in  the  field  grades. 

Have  specific  marks  followed  different  time  trends? 

Though  marks  on  all  PARS  followed  the  same  increasing  trend  from 
FY  1999  to  FY  2003  and  the  same  decreasing  trend  thereafter,  marks 
on  a  few  PARS  had  relatively  larger  increases  from  FY  1999  to  FY  2003. 
These  PARS,  which  are  of  particular  importance  in  combat,  include 
mission  performance,  courage,  and  effectiveness  under  stress;  they 
saw  increases  of  0.40  to  0.42  point.  Marine  officers  who  had  a  FitRep 
in  combat  between  FY  1999  and  FY  2003  scored  0.2,  0.5,  and  0.3  point 
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higher  on  these  three  PARS,  respectively,  than  Marines  without  a 
combat  FitRep.9  Combat  FitReps  had  a  significant  but  smaller  effect 
on  the  remaining  PARS.  Therefore,  Operation  Enduring  Freedom 
and  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  may  have  contributed  to  the  initial 
increase  in  FRAs. 

PARS  whose  marks  increased  the  least  from  FY  1999  to  FY  2003 
include  two  leadership  PARS  (setting  the  example  (0.25  point)  and 
ensuring  the  well-being  of  subordinates  (0.27  point)),  PME  comple¬ 
tion  (0.23  point),  and  accuracy  and  timeliness  of  evaluations  (0.12 
point) . 

Are  all  marks  equally  informative? 

Captains  attending  the  Expeditionary  Warfare  School  (EWS) ,  moni¬ 
tors  at  the  Officer  Assignment  Branch  (MMOA),  and  former  board 
members  all  believe  that  there  should  be  fewer  PARS.  They  discussed 
disadvantages  associated  with  having  14  different  attributes.  RSs  know 
that  the  average  value  of  these  14  marks — as  well  as  the  resulting 
RV — carries  far  more  weight  than  any  individual  mark,  so  they  are 
likely  to  adjust  individual  PARS  to  generate  the  average  they  believe 
is  appropriate. 

Because  of  these  recommendations,  we  inspected  both  where  there 
are  redundancies  in  PARS  and  where  there  is  little  variation — and 
therefore  little  value  added — in  PARS.  The  most  redundant  of  the 
PARS  is  decision-making  ability,  which  is  highly  correlated  with  judg¬ 
ment.  The  PARS  with  the  least  variation  are  fulfillment  of  evaluation 
responsibilities  and  ensuring  the  well-being  of  subordinates.  How¬ 
ever,  we  believe  that  improved  training  could  increase  the  variation 
and  usefulness  of  both  these  marks. 


Summary 


Overall,  we  find  that  FRAs  rose  slightly  through  FY  2003 — partly 
driven  by  combat-oriented  PARS — but  have  since  declined.  They 


9.  Table  10  in  appendix  B  contains  our  regression  results. 
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have  continually  become  less  varied  and,  therefore,  potentially  less 
informative.  RO  marks  have  risen  over  time,  particularly  for  lower 
paygrades,  but  the  greater  anomaly  is  that  they  are  higher  on  average 
for  higher  paygrades  despite  being  described  as  a  relative  assessment 
that  is  separate  for  each  grade. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  grade  inflation  among  officers  is  rampant 
at  an  aggregate  level  across  the  Marine  Corps.  The  disparity  in  RO 
marks  for  different  ranks,  however,  suggests  that  ROs  are  interpreting 
their  marks  differently  from  the  way  the  FitRep  form  officially 
describes  them.  The  declining  variation  in  marks  is  also  a  potential 
cause  for  concern. 
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How  do  marks  change  as  the  RS  or  RO  gains 
experience? 


As  reporting  seniors  (RSs)  submit  more  FitReps  on  Marine  officers  in 
a  particular  paygrade,  we  suspect  that  their  marks  may  change  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic  way.  There  could  be  at  least  two  reasons  for  this:  (1)  Experi¬ 
ence  in  supervising  officers  of  this  rank  could  affect  how  their  relative 
performance  is  perceived  and  evaluated,  and  (2)  concerns  about  the 
effect  of  marks  on  the  RS’s  profile  may  change  as  the  profile  matures. 
FitRep  averages  (FRAs)  are  converted  into  a  relative  value  (RV)  that 
is  a  function  of  the  RS’s  marks  on  Marine  officers  of  the  same  pay- 
grade.  Boards  make  greater  use  of  the  RV  than  the  FRA  because  the 
former  accounts  for  differences  in  marking  philosophy  to  enable 
fairer  comparisons  between  FitReps. 

Similar  effects  could  apply  to  reviewing  officers  (ROs) ,  although  to  a 
lesser  extent.  When  an  officer  begins  evaluating  Marine  officers  of  a 
particular  paygrade  as  an  RO,  he  or  she  already  has  experience  eval¬ 
uating  that  paygrade  as  an  RS,  and  RO  marks  are  not  converted  into 
RVs  in  the  same  explicit  way  that  FRAs  are. 

In  this  section,  we  first  show  the  overall  trend  in  FRAs  as  a  function  of 
an  RS’s  experience  with  a  paygrade.  Next,  we  focus  specifically  on  pat¬ 
terns  in  the  first  marks  that  an  RS  awards  to  a  given  paygrade.  Neither 
of  these  approaches,  however,  accounts  for  differences  in  the  Marine 
reported  on  (MRO),  so — as  a  last  step — we  look  at  patterns  of  RS 
behavior  from  the  MRO’s  perspective  while  accounting  for  differ¬ 
ences  between  MROs.  Finally,  because  of  concerns  about  the  early 
stages  of  an  RS  profile,  stemming  both  from  our  analysis  here  and 
from  interviews  with  officer  career  counselors,  we  consider  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  adopting  more  stringent  requirements  to  generate  an  RV 
so  that  fewer  FitReps  have  an  associated  RV. 
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How  do  marks  change  with  years  of  experience? 

On  average,  the  longer  an  RS  has  been  evaluating  Marine  officers  of 
a  given  paygrade,  the  higher  the  marks  he  or  she  gives  MROs  in  that 
grade.  This  effect  is  more  pronounced  and  persistent  for  FRAs  given 
to  first  lieutenants,  captains,  and  majors  (see  figure  5);  it  is  smallest 
for  lieutenant  colonels.  We  also  find  that  the  standard  deviation  of 
FRAs  falls  during  the  first  two  years  of  evaluating  experience,  but  the 
pattern  is  inconsistent  after  that. 


Figure  5.  Average  FitRep  marks  (FRA),  by  grade  of  MRO  and  years  the  RS  has  evaluated  that 
grade3 
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a.  Source:  CNA  analysis  of  Personnel  Evaluation  System  data  from  MMSB. 
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We  saw  in  the  last  section  that  higher  ranking  RSs  award  higher 
marks.  Because  higher  ranking  RSs  are  also  more  experienced,  we 
want  to  separate  the  effect  of  evaluating  experience  from  the  effect  of 


paygrade.  To  do  this,  we  predict  the  FitRep  average  as  a  function  of 
the  MRO’s  grade,  the  RS’s  grade,  and  the  number  of  years  the  RS  has 
been  evaluating  that  paygrade.  We  find  that  one-third  of  this  increase 
in  marks  over  time  is  directly  a  result  of  experience  as  an  RS.  That  is, 
there  is  a  direct  effect  of  evaluation  experience,  but  it  is  less  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  RS’s  overall  seniority. 

Does  the  early  formation  of  an  RS  profile  follow  a  pattern? 

Beginning  RS  profiles  do  not  look  the  same  as  mature  ones.  If  they 
did,  there  would  be  a  constant  probability  that  the  next  FRA  is  higher 
(or  the  same,  or  lower)  than  the  last  one.  That  is,  in  a  steady  state,  the 
expected  relationship  between  any  two  FitReps  that  an  RS  writes 
would  be  independent  of  the  RS’s  experience.  Instead,  we  find  that 
in  all  paygrades  there  is  an  initial  tendency  for  marks  to  rise — a  ten¬ 
dency  that  diminishes  as  the  profile  matures.  Specifically,  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  next  FitRep  having  a  higher  FRA  than  the  previous  one 
diminishes  over  time,  as  the  profile  levels  off  from  an  initial  climb. 

This  tendency  to  climb  more  steeply  at  the  beginning  of  a  profile 
holds  whether  we  consider  all  FitReps  in  an  RS’s  profile,  the  FitReps 
on  a  particular  MRO,  or  the  first  FitRep  for  each  of  a  series  of  MROs. 
When  we  examine  FRAs  for  a  particular  MRO,  we  find  that  an  MRO 
tends  to  receive  higher  marks  the  longer  he  or  she  is  evaluated  by  the 
same  RS,  although  for  lieutenant  colonels  this  peaks  with  the  third 
FitRep. 

This  tendency  of  marks  to  rise  as  the  profile  is  established  works  dif¬ 
ferently  for  different  paygrades,  as  shown  in  table  2.  For  second  lieu¬ 
tenants,  the  RS’s  marks  on  a  particular  MRO  rise  over  time,  but  the 
starting  point  for  each  new  MRO  does  not  increase  over  time.  For  first 
lieutenants,  not  only  do  marks  rise  for  a  particular  MRO,  but  later 
MROs  start  higher  than  earlier  ones.  Among  captains,  the  initial 
climb  tends  to  level  off  with  the  fourth  overall  FitRep  or  the  second 
MRO,  but  the  standard  deviation  continues  to  fall  (the  marks  become 
more  clustered) . 


Majors  and  lieutenant  colonels  run  into  an  apparent  “ceiling”:  the  RS 
may  award  an  FRA  slightly  above  5  but  is  not  likely  to  go  any  higher 
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because  any  individual  PARS  higher  than  an  “E”  require  justification. 
Therefore,  as  the  lower  range  of  what  the  RS  might  mark  drifts  up 
over  time,  the  spread  decreases  dramatically.  An  RS  who  has  written 
on  a  few  lieutenant  colonels  already  appears  hesitant  to  give  one  less 
than  a  4.5,  and  will  have  difficulty  justifying  more  than  a  5.2. 


Table  2.  Median  FRA  awarded  by  RS  on  each  successive  FitRep  he  or  she  writes  for  officers  of 
a  particular  paygrade3 


1st 

2nd 

3  rd 

4  th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

Order  of  FitRep  in  grade 

Second  lieutenant 

3.23 

3.29 

3.29 

3.31 

3.31 

3.31 

3.36 

First  lieutenant 

3.50 

3.57 

3.57 

3.64 

3.64 

3.71 

3.71 

Captain 

3.85 

3.93 

3.93 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

Major 

4.15 

4.36 

4.43 

4.43 

4.43 

4.46 

4.5 

Lieutenant  colonel 

4.31 

4.73 

4.86 

4.86 

4.86 

4.86 

4.92 

Order  of  MRO  in  grade 
(first  FitRep  for  this  MRO) 

Second  lieutenant 

3.23 

3.23 

3.21 

3.21 

3.23 

3.23 

3.23 

First  lieutenant 

3.50 

3.50 

3.57 

3.57 

3.62 

3.62 

3.64 

Captain 

3.85 

3.92 

3.93 

3.93 

3.93 

3.93 

3.93 

Major 

4.15 

4.31 

4.38 

4.42 

4.43 

4.43 

4.43 

Lieutenant  colonel 

4.31 

4.71 

4.85 

4.86 

4.86 

4.86 

4.86 

a.  Source:  CNA  analysis  of  Personnel  Evaluation  System  data  from  MMSB 


Are  there  "welcome  to  the  grade"  and  "room  to  grow" 
marks? 


RS  and  RO  marks  differ  significantly  from  average  for: 

•  the  first  FitRep  that  an  MRO  receives  in  a  new  paygrade  (the 
“welcome  to  the  grade”  effect) , 

•  the  first  FitRep  that  an  MRO  receives  from  a  new  RS  or  RO  in 
a  given  paygrade  (the  “room  to  grow”  effect),  or 

•  the  first  FitRep  that  an  RS  or  RO  writes  for  a  new  grade  of  MRO. 
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These  effects,  however,  differ  by  paygrade  and  between  RSs  and  ROs. 
In  this  subsection,  we  predict  FRAs  and  RO  marks  while  controlling 
for  unobserved  differences  between  MROs,  months  of  commissioned 
service,  and  calendar  year  in  order  to  determine  where  these  effects 
are  most  likely  to  occur  and  how  large  they  are.10 

At  all  paygrades,  both  RSs  and  ROs  seem  to  give  room-to-grow  marks: 
an  MRO  receives  a  lower  mark  on  his  or  her  first  report  from  a  new 
RS  or  RO.11  The  size  of  this  effect  varies  between  0.1  and  0.2  point 
(e.g.,  an  officer  receives  an  FRA  of  3.6  instead  of  3.8  and  has  about  a 
20-percent  probability  of  receiving  an  RO  mark  of  4  instead  of  5). 
This  room-to-grow  effect  is  about  twice  as  large  if  the  first  report 
covers  less  than  180  days  than  if  it  covers  more,  but  it  applies  to 
reporting  periods  of  all  lengths. 

On  top  of  this,  RSs  seem  to  award  welcome-to-the-grade  marks  for 
new  second  lieutenants,  first  lieutenants,  and  captains.  ROs  seem  to 
award  welcome-to-th e-field-grades  marks  to  majors — though  the  aver¬ 
age  effect  is  small,  about  0.05  point.  That  is,  a  new  major  has  about  a 
5-percent  chance  of  receiving  an  RO  mark  one  notch  lower  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been. 

We  note  that  a  change  in  RS  often  coincides  with  a  change  in  respon¬ 
sibilities.  It  is  likely  that  room-to-grow  marks  are  largely  the  result  of 
the  MROs  adapting  to  new  billets  or  new  responsibilities  within  the 
same  billets,  and  then  performing  better  as  they  continue  to  serve  in 
these  responsibilities. 

However,  room-to-grow  marks  may  also  be  partly  a  result  of  training 
that  officers  receive  at  The  Basic  School  (TBS) .  TBS  instructors  sug¬ 
gest  that  an  MRO’s  marks  “should  be”  increasing  over  time  with  the 
same  RS,  though  there  will  be  exceptions.  They  do  not  clearly  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  MRO’s  performance  truly  improving  over  time, 
while  holding  the  standard  of  evaluation  constant,  and  raising  the 


10.  Because  we  do  not  report  the  effects  of  specific  years  in  these  regression 
models  and  are  only  interested  in  controlling  for  them  while  studying 
other  effects,  the  choice  of  how  to  divide  12-month  periods  is  arbitrary. 

11.  Tables  11  and  12  in  appendix  B  contain  our  regression  results. 
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marks  with  no  apparent  change  in  performance.  A  desire  to  do  this 
could  lead  an  RS  to  award  an  artificially  low  FRA  the  first  time. 

Being  the  recipient  of  the  first  FitRep  an  RS  has  written  for  a  first  lieu¬ 
tenant  or  a  captain  results  in  a  lower  mark,  perhaps  because  the  RS  is 
trying  to  be  conservative  when  beginning  a  new  profile.  In  contrast, 
the  first  FitRep  that  an  RO  writes  for  a  new  paygrade  tends  to  be 
higher  than  otherwise  expected.  Surprisingly,  the  first  FitRep  that  an 
RS  writes  on  a  second  lieutenant  also  tends  to  be  higher  than  other¬ 
wise  expected.  As  noted  in  table  2,  second  lieutenants  are  unique 
because  an  RS’s  starting  point  for  each  new  second  lieutenant  does 
not  rise  over  time. 

As  shown  earlier  in  figure  1,  average  FitRep  marks  rose  somewhat 
during  the  first  few  years  of  the  new  system,  but  that  trend  has 
reversed  since  at  least  FY  2005.  RSs  and  ROs  are  likely  to  have  become 
more  familiar  and  comfortable  with  the  new  system  over  time.  When 
we  split  the  sample  into  1999  through  2005  and  2006  through  2011, 
we  find  that  the  welcome-to-the-grade  effect  is  more  pronounced  in 
the  more  recent  sample  for  both  FRAs  and  RO  marks.  The  room-to- 
grow  effect  has  also  become  more  pronounced,  but  only  for  RO 
marks.  These  recent  trends  may  be  cause  for  concern. 

What  are  the  implications  of  varying  the  requirements  to 
calculate  an  RV? 

FRAs  are  a  problematic  tool  for  comparing  Marines  because  different 
RSs  have  different  marking  philosophies.  Therefore,  board  members 
are  aided  by  a  tabulation  of  an  officer’s  RVs,  which  compare  their  per¬ 
formance  against  peers  in  the  same  paygrade  evaluated  by  the  same 
RS.  FitReps  written  early  in  the  development  of  an  RS’s  profile  can  be 
especially  problematic  for  boards  in  the  near  term,  when  there  is  a 
limited  pool  of  peers  for  comparison. 

Currently,  an  RV  is  generated  for  an  observed  FitRep  as  soon  as  the 
RS  has  written  at  least  three  observed  FitReps  for  that  paygrade.  From 
discussions  with  career  counselors,  several  suggestions  arose  for  track¬ 
ing  and  processing  FitReps.  Because  boards  view  a  tabulation  of  all 
the  RVs  an  officer  has  received  and,  in  general,  can  use  the  RV  as  a 
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convenient  tool  to  help  interpret  a  FitRep,  more  stringent  require¬ 
ments  regarding  the  generation  of  an  RV  would  prevent  some 
FitReps  from  affecting  the  overall  tabulation  and  would  require 
boards  to  treat  these  FitReps  differently.  Specific  possibilities  include 
the  following: 

1.  Raise  the  minimum  number  of  reports  to  form  an  RS  profile 
from  three  to  four  or  five — requiring  more  scope  for  compari¬ 
son  before  a  FitRep  is  tabulated  with  the  others. 

2.  Require  a  minimum  number  of  different  MROs  for  RV  calcula¬ 
tion,  rather  than  a  minimum  number  of  observed  FitReps — 
thus  ensuring  that  the  FitRep  is  not  simply  being  compared 
with  one  peer  whom  the  RS  has  reported  on  multiple  times. 

3.  Have  limited  duty  officers  (LDOs)  compete  against  one 
another  and,  separately,  unrestricted  officers  compete  against 
one  another — avoiding  an  unintended  comparison  of  officers 
with  very  different  experiences  and  duties. 

For  each  of  the  three  suggestions,  we  calculate  the  percentage  of 
FitReps  from  which  an  RV  would  be  generated  by  the  time  the  MRO 
either  was  promoted  out  of  that  grade  or  separated.  This  serves  as 
an  approximation  of  the  percentage  with  an  RV  in  time  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  board.  For  example,  what  percentage  of  FitReps  will  come 
from  an  RS  who  has  written  at  least  three  FitReps  (or  on  at  least  three 
different  MROs,  LDOs,  or  unrestricted  officers)  in  that  paygrade 
before  the  MRO  is  up  for  promotion?  If  a  FitRep  does  not  have  an  asso¬ 
ciated  RV,  the  board  must  rely  more  on  subjective  comments  and 
context  to  interpret  it. 

1 .  If  the  number  of  reports  needed  to  form  an  RS  profile  is  raised 
from  three  to  four,  the  percentage  of  observed  FitReps  with  an 
RV  falls  from  84  to  77  percent  (see  the  first  set  of  columns  in 
table  3).  If  five  FitReps  are  needed,  the  percentage  falls  to  69 
percent.  The  percentage  of  FitReps  with  an  RV  by  the  time  the 


12.  For  all  FitReps  written  on  second  lieutenants  and  first  lieutenants,  we 
consider  when  they  are  granted  career  designation  and  promoted  to 
captain  or  when  they  separate. 
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MRO  reaches  the  promotion  board  in  that  paygrade  is  highest 
for  captains,  roughly  equivalent  for  lieutenants  and  majors,  and 
lowest  for  lieutenant  colonels. 

2.  If  we  require  a  minimum  number  of  different  MROs  in  the  RS’s 
profile,  the  percentage  of  FitReps  with  an  RV  in  time  for  pro¬ 
motion  falls  to  79  percent,  71  percent,  or  64  percent,  respec¬ 
tively,  for  three,  four,  or  five  MROs  (see  the  second  set  of  three 
columns  in  table  3) . 

3.  If  LDOs  compete  only  with  other  LDOs,  the  share  of  FitReps 
for  LDOs  with  an  RV  falls  to  23  percent  or  less.  In  most  cases, 
boards  would  not  have  the  benefit  of  RVs  to  evaluate  LDOs’ 
performance. 

4.  If  unrestricted  officers  compete  only  with  other  unrestricted 
officers,  the  percentages  of  their  observed  FitReps  with  an  RV 
are  virtually  identical  to  those  appearing  in  the  right-hand  side 
of  table  3;  this  change  would  come  at  very  little  cost  from  the 
perspective  of  unrestricted  officers. 


Table  3.  Percentage  of  FitReps  with  an  RV  generated  by  the  time  the  MRO  is  promoted,  by 
number  of  reports  and  by  number  of  different  MROs  needed  to  form  RS  profile 


Number  of  FitReps  needed  Number  of  different  MROs  needed 


Three 

Four 

Five 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Career  designation 

0.84 

0.76 

0.68 

0.76 

0.66 

0.58 

Captain 

0.86 

0.79 

0.72 

0.83 

0.75 

0.69 

Major 

0.83 

0.75 

0.68 

0.79 

0.71 

0.63 

Lieutenant  colonel 

0.81 

0.74 

0.68 

0.77 

0.70 

0.64 

Average 

0.84 

0.77 

0.69 

0.79 

0.71 

0.64 

Career  counselors  observed  that  the  RV  currently  compares  a  FitRep 
with  all  others  in  the  RS’s  profile  for  that  grade,  including  others  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  same  MRO.  Therefore,  an  MRO  competes  against  himself 
or  herself,  and  a  high  mark  will  lower  the  RV  of  his  or  her  other 
reports  from  that  RS.  There  is  no  reason  why  an  officer  should  be 
penalized  for  his  or  her  own  strong  performance,  or  rewarded  for  his 
or  her  own  weak  performance. 
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Summary 


Higher  ranking  RSs  award  higher  marks  to  a  given  rank  of  MRO,  and 
RSs  award  higher  marks  the  longer  they  have  been  evaluating  Marine 
officers  of  a  given  rank.  There  is  also  evidence  that  RSs  have  a  system¬ 
atic  approach  to  establishing  their  profiles  because  the  first  few 
FitReps  they  write  tend  to  have  climbing  FRAs  before  gradually  set¬ 
tling  into  a  more  stable  pattern.  For  example,  the  first  FitRep  RSs 
write  for  a  lieutenant  colonel  has  an  FRA  more  than  half  a  letter 
grade  lower,  on  average,  than  the  seventh  FitRep  they  write  for  that 
paygrade.  These  effects  may  partly  be  unintended  consequences  of 
the  relative  value  system  and  the  instruction  officers  receive  about 
FitReps. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  officers  receive  welcome-to-the-grade  and 
room-to-grow  marks  from  RSs  and  ROs,  although  the  size  of  these 
effects  is  less  than  a  fifth  of  a  letter  grade  on  average.  This  leaves 
boards  with  the  responsibility  of  guessing  how  actual  performance 
would  have  been  reported  in  the  absence  of  these  trends — which  they 
are  probably  not  able  to  do  perfectly — and  may  result  in  unfairness. 
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Do  RS  and  RO  marks  each  carry  important 
information? 


As  discussed  earlier,  die  reporting  senior  (RS)  evaluates  14  character¬ 
istics  that  are  averaged  into  1  number  (the  FRA)  and  converted  into 
a  relative  value  (RV) .  The  reviewing  officer  (RO)  makes  1  relative 
assessment.  Do  these  assessments  move  together,  or  do  they  differ?  If 
they  differ,  why? 

How  do  RS  and  RO  marks  correlate  over  time? 

To  compare  RS  marks  (indicators  of  absolute  performance)  with  RO 
marks  (indicators  of  potential  relative  to  other  officers  within  a  pay- 
grade)  ,  we  use  the  RV  rather  than  the  raw  FRA.  The  RO  mark  is  a  rel¬ 
ative  assessment,  so  we  compare  it  with  another  relative  assessment. 
Table  4  shows  the  spread  of  RVs  corresponding  to  each  RO  mark  for 
captains.  In  all  paygrades,  there  is  a  strong  correlation  between  the 
RV  and  the  RO  assessment  on  the  same  report.  For  instance,  the 
median  RV  for  a  captain  with  an  RO  mark  of  2  is  80,  and  each  succes¬ 
sively  higher  RO  mark  is  associated  with  a  higher  median  RV:  3  with 
82.9,  4  with  87.8,  5  with  91.2,  6  with  95.6,  and  7  or  8  with  100. 

However,  the  RV  and  RO  mark  do  not  move  in  lock  step.  There  is  also 
considerable  overlap  within  each  grade:  an  RO  may  award  a  4  when 
the  RS  awards  marks  generating  a  high  RV,  or  an  RO  may  award  a  6 
when  the  RV  is  low. 

There  are  at  least  three  possible  explanations  for  why  RVs  and  RO 
marks  may  differ: 

1.  One  of  these  two  values  is  the  “true”  assessment  of  perfor¬ 
mance;  any  difference  from  the  other  is  random  and  has  no 
value  for  predicting  future  performance;  this  is  a  “straw  man,” 
which  we  hypothesize  in  order  to  disprove. 
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2.  The  RS  and  the  RO  make  partially  independent  assessments  of 
the  same  qualities;  each  assessment  has  value,  but  neither  is  a 
perfect  measure  on  its  own. 

3.  RSs  and  ROs  are  looking  for  different  things,  or  have  different 
biases,  perhaps  based  on  different  experiences. 


Table  4.  Distribution  of  RVs  for  FitReps  with  a  particular  RO  mark  among  MRO  captains, 
January  1 999  to  September  201 1 a 


RO  mark 


RV  distribution 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Number  of 

198 

312 

2,044 

12,467 

23,487 

18,061 

4,636 

266 

FitReps 

1 0th  percentile 

80 

80 

80 

80 

83.2 

87.5 

91 

92.3 

25th  percentile 

80 

80 

80 

83.7 

87.5 

91.3 

94.9 

96.8 

Median  (50th 

80 

80 

82.9 

87.8 

91.2 

95.6 

100 

100 

percentile) 

75th  percentile 

80 

83.2 

87 

91.4 

95.9 

100 

100 

100 

90th  percentile 

83.1 

87.5 

90.5 

96.7 

100 

100 

100 

100 

a.  Source:  CNA  analysis  of  Personnel  Evaluation  System  data  from  MMSB. 


Empirically,  we  find  support  for  both  explanations  2  and  3.  Both  the 
RV  and  the  RO  mark  become  more  informative  as  they  are  averaged 
over  an  officer’s  career.  For  instance,  the  average  of  RVs  over  a  career 
and  the  average  of  RO  marks  over  a  career  are  more  correlated  than 
the  RV  and  RO  mark  on  a  single  FitRep.  Our  best  test  of  informative 
value,  though,  is  how  well  the  past  can  predict  the  future.  We  can 
make  a  prediction  of  the  current  report’s  RV  or  RO  mark  using  just 
the  value  of  the  other  assessment  on  this  report,  or  using  just  the  past 
history  of  the  same  assessment. 

On  one  hand,  both  past  RO  marks  and  the  current  RV  help  to  predict 
the  current  RO  mark,  but  we  can  improve  the  accuracy  of  either  pre¬ 
diction  by  including  the  past  history  of  the  other  assessment  (e.g., 
past  RVs  also  help  to  predict  the  current  FitRep’s  RO  mark) .  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  that  the  RV  and  the  RO  assessment  systematically 


13.  Table  13  in  appendix  B  contains  our  regression  results. 
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differ  for  a  given  Marine  reported  on  (MRO).  If  Major  Brown  has  a 
history  of  earning  higher  RO  marks  relative  to  his  RVs,  we  predict  that 
his  RV  on  this  FitRep  will  once  again  be  low  relative  to  the  RO  assess¬ 
ment.  This  is  true  in  all  paygrades,  and  it  remains  true  when  we  con¬ 
trol  for  year,  grade,  gender,  race  or  ethnicity,  occupational  field 
(occfield),  TBS  third,  commissioning  source,  marital  status,  and/or 
General  Classification  Test  (GCT)  score. 

Therefore,  there  is  evidence  that  the  RS  and  RO  are,  to  some  extent, 
assessing  the  same  thing  (since  they  each  help  to  predict  the  other), 
and  to  some  extent  assessing  different  things  (since  they  differ  sys¬ 
tematically  for  a  particular  MRO) .  Each  of  the  next  two  sections  con¬ 
tains  examples  of  how  the  perspectives  of  the  RS  and  RO  may  differ. 
Before  moving  on,  we  consider  whether  RSs  are  also  to  some  extent 
assessing  the  same  things  that  they  were  assessing  before  1999. 

Do  marks  from  pre-1999  FitReps  predict  marks  under  the 
new  system? 


We  observed  a  sample  of  FitRep  marks  for  officers  between  CY  1996 
and  CY 1998. 14  A  little  over  8,000  officers  had  FitReps  both  in  our  pre- 
1999  sample  and  in  the  current  system.  In  addition  to  the  FRA  being 
analogous  to  the  “general  value  to  the  service”  mark,  three  attributes 
are  nearly  identical  in  the  old  and  new  FitReps:  initiative,  judgment, 
and  leadership  (“leading  subordinates”  on  the  new  form).  If  FitReps 
were  accurately  measuring  performance  both  before  and  after  the 
transition,  high  marks  on  these  attributes  before  1999  should  predict 
high  marks  in  the  new  system  as  well. 

In  all  paygrades,  the  FRA  is  positively  correlated  with  general  value  to 
the  service,  and  initiative,  leadership,  and  judgment  are  each  posi¬ 
tively  correlated  with  their  pre-1999  counterparts. 15  FRAs  were  0.48 


14.  This  is  a  smaller  sample  window  than  previously  presented  because  the 
priority  of  this  study  is  to  evaluate  the  new  system,  not  the  old. 

15.  This  is  true  whether  we  compare  (a)  an  officer’s  first  FitRep  under  the 
new  system  with  the  last  under  the  old  system  or  (b)  the  average  of  all 
the  officer’s  reports  after  the  transition  with  all  those  we  observe  before. 
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point  higher  in  the  current  system  for  officers  whose  general  value 
had  been  consistently  rated  “outstanding”  before  1999  than  for  offic¬ 
ers  who  had  at  least  one  general-value  mark  lower  than  outstanding 
between  1996  and  1999.  This  gap  is  even  larger  for  officers  who  were 
of  higher  rank  at  the  time  of  the  transition:  a  mark  of  less  than  out¬ 
standing  may  have  been  increasingly  rare,  and  therefore  increasingly 
informative,  in  higher  paygrades. 

We  note  that  89  percent  of  these  officers  were  rated  outstanding  in 
every  FitRep  they  received  between  1996  and  1998 — higher  than  the 
percentage  that  can  be  promoted  to  major.  Thus,  it  is  clear  that 
FitRep  marks  are  more  informative  under  the  new  system. 

Initiative,  leadership,  and  judgment  marks  since  1999  are  each  more 
strongly  correlated  with  the  pre-1999  general-value  mark  than  with 
pre-1999  marks  for  initiative,  leadership,  or  judgment.  This  may  sug¬ 
gest  that  these  individual  marks  are  not  interpreted  the  same  way  now 
as  they  were  in  the  previous  system,  or  that  the  general-value  mark — 
graded  on  a  10-point  scale — was  slightly  more  informative  than  the 
pre-1999  individual  marks  that  were  graded  on  a  6-point  scale. 

Officers  who  were  rated  lower  in  the  final  years  of  the  previous  FitRep 
system  continued  to  be  rated  lower  under  the  new  system,  suggesting 
that  both  systems  were  assessing  some  proxy  for  true  quality.  This 
effect  is  strongest  for  the  old  general-value  mark  and  the  new  FRA. 


Summary 


RS  and  RO  marks  each  provide  valuable  information.  They  are,  to 
some  extent,  measuring  the  same  things  because  each  helps  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  other.  The  RS  average  also,  to  some  extent,  measures  the 
same  things  as  the  previous  general-value-to-the-service  mark.  How¬ 
ever,  the  RO  and  RS  marks  also  measure  different  things:  there  is  a 
tendency  for  some  officers  to  consistently  receive  more  favorable  (or 
unfavorable)  evaluations  from  ROs  than  RSs.  The  next  two  sections 
include  examples  of  how  RS  and  RO  perspectives  may  differ. 
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How  do  FitRep  marks  differ  by  observable 
characteristics? 


Next,  we  examine  how  FitRep  marks  vary  with  personal  characteris¬ 
tics,  such  as  commissioning  source,  GCT  score,  occupation,  and 
demographics.  We  also  look  for  clues  about  what  forms  of  bias  may 
still  be  present  in  the  FitRep  system.  To  do  this,  we  merge  PES  data 
with  personnel  data  from  CNA’s  Headquarters  Marine  Corps  Master 
File,  extracted  from  the  Total  Force  Data  Warehouse  (TFDW) .  In  this 
section,  we  describe  the  effect  of  general  quality  indicators  on  FitRep 
marks  and  show  how  marks  differ  across  occfields,  race/ ethnicity, 
and  gender.  The  next  section  will  contain  a  more  detailed  examina¬ 
tion  of  possible  drivers  of  these  differences. 

Do  FitRep  marks  correlate  with  other  quality  measures? 

To  the  extent  that  FitReps  accurately  reflect  officers’  performance 
and  potential,  we  would  expect  them  to  correlate  with  other  observ¬ 
able  characteristics.  First,  we  look  at  the  effect  of  military-specific 
quality  measures  on  FitRep  marks.  Then,  we  examine  the  effect  of 
educational  credentials. 

TBS  third,  GCT  score,  and  commissioning  source 

We  investigate  how  observable  measures  of  quality — TBS  ranking  (a 
composite  ranking  made  up  of  academic,  leadership,  and  military 
skills),  GCT  score,  or  commissioning  source — predict  FitRep  aver¬ 
ages  (FRAs) .  We  find  that  officers  ranked  in  the  top  third  of  their  TBS 
classes  have  higher  FRAs  than  those  ranked  in  the  middle  third,  and 
those  in  the  bottom  third  have  still  lower  marks.  This  holds  control¬ 
ling  for  year,  grade  of  the  Marine  reported  on  (MRO) ,  gender,  race/ 
ethnicity,  marital  status,  and  dependents.  It  is  also  consistent  with  pre¬ 
vious  studies,  as  noted  in  our  separately  published  review  of  prior 
research.  The  boost  to  FRA  from  being  in  the  top  relative  to  the 
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middle  third  or  the  middle  relative  to  the  bottom  third  is  larger  for 
officers  in  lower  paygrades;  it  diminishes  as  they  pass  competitive  hur¬ 
dles  (e.g.,  career  designation,  promotion  to  lieutenant  colonel).16 

Marine  officers  with  higher  GCT  scores  have  slightly  lower  FRAs  when 
we  control  for  race  and  ethnicity  (on  average,  white  officers  have 
higher  GCT  scores  and  higher  FRAs) .  This  may  suggest  that  the  pre¬ 
dictive  value  of  the  GCT  is  limited. 

Male  Marine  officers’  FRAs  differ  by  commissioning  source,  while 
female  officers’  FRAs  do  not.  Men  accessed  through  enlisted-to- 
officer  (E-to-O)  programs  score  highest,  followed  by  those  from  the 
Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  (NROTC),  other  sources, 
Officer  Candidates  Course  (OCC),  United  States  Naval  Academy 
(USNA) ,  and  Platoon  Leaders  Class  (PLC) .  Previous  studies  have  also 
found  that  officers  assessed  through  E-to-O  programs  receive  higher 
marks.  The  difference  between  USNA  and  OCC  is  not  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  but  all  other  differences  are.  Women  from  “other”  commis¬ 
sioning  sources  score  higher  than  women  from  all  other  sources;  also, 
NROTC  women  were  marked  higher  than  USNA  women. 

In  a  previous  section,  we  found  that — within  a  given  grade — MROs 
were  marked  higher  by  higher  ranking  reporting  seniors  (RSs) .  We 
hypothesized  that  MROs  assigned  to  higher  ranking  RSs  may  be 
higher  quality  on  average.  However,  we  find  no  evidence  of  this. 

Educational  credentials 

To  determine  how  education  enhances  officers’  performance  and 
whether  RSs  and  ROs  see  this  the  same  way,  we  examine  the  effect  of 
college  grade  point  average  (CPA)  and  major  on  FRAs  and  reviewing 
officer  (RO)  marks.  We  conduct  this  analysis  separately  among  offic¬ 
ers  who  attended  a  school  with  a  Barron’s  competitiveness  ranking 
and  among  officers  who  accessed  through  USNA.  We  observe  school 


16.  Tables  14  and  15  in  appendix  B  contain  our  regression  results. 

17.  Examples  of  E-to-O  programs  are  the  Marine  Enlisted  Commissioning 
Education  Program  (MECEP),  Enlisted  Commissioning  Program 
(ECP),  and  Meritorious  Commissioning  Program  (MCP). 
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ranking,  GPA,  and  major  for  approximately  one  quarter  of  all  offic¬ 
ers;  however,  this  smaller  sample  has  the  same  distribution  of  race/ 
ethnicity  and  gender  as  the  full  sample. 

Among  both  USNA  graduates  and  other  officers,  those  with  higher 
GPAs  tend  to  get  higher  FRAs  and  RO  marks.  Officers  with  business- 
related  majors  also  tend  to  get  higher  marks,  whereas  those  with  sci¬ 
ence,  engineering,  or  technology  majors  tend  to  get  lower  marks. 
Even  after  controlling  for  occfield,  professional  credentials  (mostly 
law  degrees)  provide  the  greatest  advantage. 

Barron’s  Educational  Series  publishes  a  competitiveness  scale,  cate¬ 
gorizing  undergraduate  programs  as  “Most  Competitive,”  “Highly 
Competitive,”  “Very  Competitive,”  “Competitive,”  “Less  Competi¬ 
tive,”  “Noncompetitive,”  or  “Special.”19  Alumni  of  colleges  rated  as 
most  competitive  receive  higher  FRAs  and  RO  marks  than  alumni  of 
competitive  schools,  and  alumni  of  noncompetitive  schools  receive 
lower  marks.  We  find  it  interesting  that  school  quality  has  a  greater 
effect  on  RO  marks  than  on  the  FRA  or  on  the  relative  value  (RV) : 
this  suggests  a  difference  between  the  perspective  and  priorities  of 
the  RS  and  the  RO. 

School  quality  has  no  direct  effect  on  RV  after  controlling  for  RO 
marks  and  GPA,  suggesting  that,  although  alumni  of  more  competi¬ 
tive  schools  tend  to  receive  higher  FRAs,  any  advantage  that  the  RS 
sees  is  also  consistently  seen  by  the  RO.  The  closer  observation  of  the 
RS  reveals  nothing  additional  in  the  MRO’s  performance.  School 
quality,  however,  does  have  additional  predictive  power  for  RO  marks 
after  controlling  for  RV  and  GPA.  If  an  RS  is  equally  satisfied  with  the 
performance  of  two  officers,  the  RO  tends  to  have  a  higher  opinion 
of  the  one  with  a  prestigious  education.  This  may  suggest  that  skills  or 
discipline  acquired  from  more  competitive  schools  are  more  corre¬ 
lated  with  potential  for  achievement  in  broader  responsibilities. 


18.  We  include  controls  for  grade  and  calendar  year  (see  tables  16  through 
18  in  appendix  B). 

19.  Barron’s  Profile  of  American  Colleges  2009.  Hauppauge,  NY:  Barron’s  Edu¬ 
cation  Series,  Inc.,  2008. 
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Do  FitRep  marks  differ  across  occupational  fields? 

In  this  subsection,  we  compare  the  RVs  and  RO  marks  received  by 
officers  in  different  occfields  with  the  average  for  their  paygrades  and 
years.”0  Because  officers  in  different  occfields  inherently  tend  to  com¬ 
pete  against  different  peers,  we  analyze  the  RV  rather  than  the  FRA. 
For  example,  logisticians  could  all  tend  to  receive  higher  FRAs  when 
evaluated  by  other  logisticians,  but  this  would  not  raise  their  RVs 
unless  they  also  earn  higher  marks  when  they  are  assigned  outside 
their  own  community.  Whether  because  of  differences  in  quality, 
level  of  responsibility,  potential  career  pitfalls,  or  biases,  we  find  that 
some  occfields  are  assessed  more  favorably  than  others. 

Table  5  highlights  the  most  prominent  occupations.  Occfields  with 
officers  receiving  significantly  higher  RVs  than  average  are  (in 
descending  order)  infantry,  aircraft  maintenance,  armor,  logistics, 
and  artillery.  Aviators  and  supply  officers  tend  to  receive  significantly 
lower  RVs  than  average. 


Table  5.  Occfields  with  highest  and  lowest  RVs  and  RO  marks3 

High  RV  High  RO  Low  RV  Low  RO 

Infantry  Public  affairs  Pilots/NFOs  Pilots/NFOs 

Aircraft  maintenance  Infantry  Supply  Air  control 

Armor  Aircraft  maintenance 

Logistics  Financial  management 

a.  Source:  CNA  analysis  of  Personnel  Evaluation  System  data  and  Total  Force  Data  Warehouse  data. 


Table  5  shows  similar  results  for  RO  marks.  Occfields  with  officers 
receiving  significantly  higher  RO  marks  than  average  are  (in  descend¬ 
ing  order)  public  affairs,  infantry,  aircraft  maintenance,  financial 
management,  aviation  logistics,  military  police,  personnel  and  admin- 


20.  We  first  compared  each  RV  or  RO  mark  against  what  we  would  predict 
it  to  be  just  from  the  MRO's  paygrade  and  the  calendar  year.  We  com¬ 
puted  the  difference  and  averaged  these  differences  for  each  occfield. 
For  example,  on  average,  public  affairs  officers  receive  RO  marks  0.21 
point  higher  than  we  would  expect  for  their  paygrade  and  year. 
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istration,  armor,  logistics,  communications,  intelligence,  and  artil¬ 
lery.  Aviators  and  air  controller  officers  tend  to  receive  significantly 
lower  RO  marks  than  average.  In  the  next  section,  we  will  consider 
whether  differences  across  occfields  may  reflect  that  officers  are 
making  evaluations  based  not  only  on  individual  performance  but 
also  on  general  perceptions  about  other  occfields. 

Do  FitRep  marks  differ  by  race  and  ethnicity? 

On  average,  black  and  Hispanic  officers  receive  lower  FRAs  and  RO 
marks  than  white  officers  in  the  same  paygrade  and  year.  Specifically, 
the  gap  between  white  and  black  officers  is  0.06  point  on  the  FRA 
(about  one-tenth  of  the  standard  deviation  of  FRAs  within  a  pay- 
grade)  and  0.17  point  on  the  RO  assessment  (about  one-fifth  of  the 
standard  deviation  of  RO  marks  within  a  paygrade).  The  gap  between 
white  and  Hispanic  officers  is  smaller — 0.03  point  on  the  FRA  and 
0.10  point  on  the  RO  assessment.  To  put  this  in  perspective,  an  FRA 
0.07  point  lower  represents  a  change  of  one  letter  on  1  of  the  14 
PARS;  however,  these  gaps  vary  considerably  depending  on  whether 
we  control  for  other  characteristics."  First,  we  control  for  character¬ 
istics  we  can  observe  before  the  officers  are  commissioned.  Then,  we 
control  for  TBS  standing.  Finally,  we  account  for  occupations  and 
examine  whether  differences  across  the  Corps  are  the  same  as  differ¬ 
ences  within  occfields. 

Available  measures  of  officer  candidate  quality  before  commissioning 
provide  little  or  no  explanation  for  the  difference.  Controlling  for 
GCT  score  explains  none  of  the  black-white  gap  and  only  6.1  percent 
of  the  Hispanic-white  gap  in  FRA.  Controlling  for  commissioning 
source  actually  increases  the  difference  because  a  higher  percentage 
of  black  and  Hispanic  officers  are  prior  enlisted  and  therefore  would 
be  expected  to  have  higher  marks.  Controlling  for  academic  creden¬ 
tials  (school  competitiveness,  college  GPA,  and  college  major) 
explains  12.5  percent  of  the  black-white  FRA  gap  and  increases  the 
Hispanic-white  gap.  Similar  results  apply  to  RO  marks.  Differences  in 
FitRep  marks  between  white,  black,  and  Hispanic  officers  cannot  be 


21.  Table  19  in  appendix  B  contains  our  regression  results. 
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attributed  to  recruiting  minority  officer  candidates  with  different 
academic  credentials  because  these  credentials  explain  none  of  the 
Hispanic-white  gap  and  only  one-eighth  of  the  black-white  gap. 

TBS  performance,  however,  explains  all  of  the  difference  in  FRA 
(and  about  two-thirds  of  the  difference  in  RO  marks),  for  both  black 
and  Hispanic  officers.  In  fact,  white  officers  receive  slightly  lower  RS 
marks  than  do  minority  officers  from  the  same  TBS  third.  Because 
TBS  performance  affects  military  occupational  specialty  (MOS) 
choice,  the  racial/ethnic  gap  at  TBS  has  implications  for  diversity 
throughout  the  Corps. 

The  distribution  of  occfields  is  different  for  black  and  Hispanic  offic¬ 
ers  than  for  white  officers,  and  FitRep  marks  differ  by  occfield.  When 
we  account  for  this,  we  find  that  the  black-white  gap  and  the  Hispanic- 
white  gap  are  larger  within  occfields  than  across  the  Marine  Corps. 
On  average,  black  officers  receive  an  FRA  0.12  point  lower  (about 
one-fifth  of  the  standard  deviation)  and  an  RO  mark  0.22  point  lower 
that  white  officers  in  the  same  occfield.  The  gap  between  white  and 
Hispanic  officers  is,  once  again,  smaller — 0.07  point  on  the  FRA  and 
0.13  point  on  the  RO  assessment.  The  gap  is  larger  within  occfields 
because  black  and  Hispanic  officers  are  disproportionately  located  in 
such  occupations  as  aircraft  maintenance,  logistics,  and  financial 
management,  which  otherwise  tend  to  receive  high  marks.  That  is, 
occfield  differences  would  suggest  that  black  and  Hispanic  officers 
should  receive  higher  marks  on  average,  rather  than  lower.  Control¬ 
ling  for  TBS  third  explains  more  than  half  of  the  within-occfield  gap, 
for  both  black  and  Hispanic  officers.  Controlling  for  academic  cre¬ 
dentials  increases  the  gap. 


Summary 


As  expected,  traditional  quality  measures,  such  as  prior  enlisted  ser¬ 
vice,  the  top  third  at  TBS,  or  high  college  GPA,  predict  higher  FitRep 
marks.  Marks  tend  to  differ  for  officers  in  different  occfields  or  of  dif¬ 
ferent  races  or  ethnicities.  The  gap  between  whites  and  minorities 
cannot  be  explained  by  differences  in  occfield  choice  or  in  academic 
credentials.  In  the  next  section,  we  look  for  information  to  explain 
the  drivers  of  these  differences. 
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Is  there  evidence  of  bias? 


Because  we  do  not  directly  observe  an  officer’s  performance,  we 
cannot  observe  how  the  FitRep  marks  evaluating  the  officer’s  perfor¬ 
mance  compare  with  his  or  her  true  performance.  This  makes  biased 
evaluation  difficvdt  to  prove;  however,  we  can  follow  an  officer’s 
FitRep  history  over  time  and  compare  marks  from  certain  evaluators 
with  those  from  other  evaluators.  In  particular,  we  observe  the  demo¬ 
graphics  and  occfields  of  the  reporting  senior  (RS)  and  reviewing 
officer  (RO) .  In  this  section,  we  present  evidence  that  we  believe  is 
consistent  with  biased  evaluation,  although  there  may  be  other  expla¬ 
nations. 

Do  the  race/ethnicity-  and  gender-match  between  the  RS  and 
MRO  affect  marks? 

FitRep  averages  (FRAs)  differ  by  the  gender  of  the  RS  and  the  Marine 
reported  on  (MRO).  Female  Marine  officers  receive  higher  FRAs 
than  male  Marine  officers — about  0.14  point  higher  on  average  (a 
one-letter  change  to  2  of  the  14  PARS).  This  is  consistent  with  pre¬ 
vious  studies.  Male  officers  receive  higher  marks — 0.05  point  higher 
on  average — from  female  than  from  male  RSs.  Female  Marine  offic¬ 
ers,  however,  are  marked  0.02  point  lower  by  female  RSs  than  by  male 
RSs.  This  holds  when  controlling  for  year,  MRO  grade,  race/ 
ethnicity,  marital  status,  dependents,  The  Basic  School  (TBS)  third, 
GCT  score,  and  commissioning  source. 

FRAs  also  differ  by  the  race/ ethnicity  of  the  RS  and  the  MRO.  White 
RSs  give  slightly  higher  marks  (0.02  point)  to  white  and  Hispanic 
MROs  than  to  black  and  “other”  race/ethnicity  MROs.  A  previous 
study  found  a  similar  effect  among  staff  sergeants.  Conversely,  black 


22.  Tables  20  and  21  in  appendix  B  contain  our  regression  results. 
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RSs  give  higher  marks  (0.06  point)  to  black  MROs  than  to  white 
MROs;  the  marks  they  give  to  Hispanic  and  “other”  race/ethnicity 
MROs  are  not  statistically  different  from  those  they  give  to  white  or 
black  MROs.  Hispanic  RSs  give  statistically  equivalent  marks  to 
Marine  officers  of  all  races  and  ethnicities.  Other  race/ethnicity  RSs 
grade  Hispanics  lower  than  white  and  other  race/ethnicity  MROs. 
Once  again,  this  holds  when  controlling  for  year,  MRO  grade,  race/ 
ethnicity,  marital  status,  dependents,  TBS  third,  GCT  score,  and  com¬ 
missioning  source. 

Does  occfield-match  between  the  RS,  RO,  and  MRO  affect 
marks? 


An  officer’s  actual  and  perceived  performance  may  depend  both  on 
fit  with  the  billet  assignment  and  with  the  RS’s  occupation.  Reporting 
to  another  officer  with  the  same  training  may  imply  less  individual 
responsibility,  more  mentoring,  and/ or  more  accurate  observation  of 
performance.  We  compare  the  two-digit  occfield  associated  with  the 
MRO’s  MOS,  the  billet  MOS,  and  the  RS’s  and  RO’s  MOSs.  Some  bil¬ 
lets,  such  as  B-billets  or  other  specialized  assignments,  do  not  match 
to  any  particular  occfield.  To  separate  these,  we  labeled  a  billet  as 
“exceptional”  if  fewer  than  10  percent  of  the  FitReps  from  that  billet 
apply  to  MROs  whose  occfields  match  the  first  two  digits  of  the  “billet 
military  occupational  specialty.”  That  is,  an  “exceptional”  billet  does 
not  appear  to  be  associated  with  any  occfield.  We  predicted  relative 
values  (RVs)  and  RO  marks  using  paygrade,  year,  and  individual  offic¬ 
ers’  averages  over  time.  That  is,  we  control  for  the  fact  that  some  offic¬ 
ers  consistently  tend  to  receive  higher  marks  than  others. 

It  is  possible  that  RSs  in  one  community  tend  to  have  a  different  mark¬ 
ing  philosophy  from  those  in  another  community,  but  are  consistent 
about  it,  so  the  RV  is  unaffected.  We  want  to  isolate  differences  in  rel¬ 
ative  assessment,  so  we  look  at  the  RV  rather  than  the  FRA. 

Both  the  RV  and  the  RO  mark  tend  to  be  lower  when  the  RS  and 
MRO  have  a  matching  occfield.  On  average,  the  RV  is  0.23  point 
lower,  on  a  scale  from  80  to  100.  This  may  be  partly  driven  by  greater 
responsibility  when  the  RS’s  occfield  does  not  match;  the  MRO  is 
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likely  to  be  the  senior  or  only  officer  in  his  or  her  occfield  in  the  unit. 
It  may  also  suggest  that  RSs  are  more  likely  to  err  on  the  high  side 
when  they  have  less  understanding  of  the  MRO’s  work.  This  finding, 
however,  does  not  hold  across  all  paygrades  or  across  all  occfields. 

We  looked  specifically  at  MROs  in  the  01,  02,  04,  06,  and  44  occfields 
(personnel,  intelligence,  logistics,  communications,  and  legal  ser¬ 
vices)  because  these  officers  are  likely  to  be  assigned  to  units  consist¬ 
ing  mostly  of  Marines  in  a  different  occfield.  Logistics  officers  receive 
RVs  0.26  points  higher  (on  a  20  point  scale)  when  evaluated  by  other 
logisticians.  There  is  also  marginally  significant  evidence  that  first 
lieutenants  (averaged  across  occfields)  and  communications  officers 
receive  higher  RVs  when  they  serve  under  an  RS  in  the  same 
occfield."3 

RVs  and  RO  marks  both  have  higher  variance,  and  therefore  are 
more  informative,  when  the  MRO  is  in  a  designated  exceptional  bil¬ 
let.  RO  marks  also  have  higher  variance  when  the  RO’s  and  MRO’s 
occfields  match;  that  is,  the  RO  gives  more  informative  marks  when 
he  or  she  is  more  informed  about  the  MRO’s  duties.  RSs  appear  to  do 
the  opposite,  however;  RVs  have  lower  variance  when  the  RS’s  and 
MRO’s  occfields  match. 

In  summary,  there  is  evidence  that  some  officers  benefit  from  being 
evaluated  by  RSs  who  are  less  informed  about  their  occupations.  This 
could  contribute  to  higher  marks  for  intelligence  officers  and  judge 
advocates,  because  they  routinely  report  to  officers  outside  their 
occfields.  However,  logistics  officers  and  communications  officers 
appear  to  suffer  a  disadvantage  in  their  RV  marks,  even  while  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  similar  advantage  in  RO  marks.  The  effect  of  the  evaluator’s 
experience  on  FitRep  marks  suggests  that  these  marks  may  provide  a 
less  efficient  signal  of  an  officer’s  true  ability,  but  that  this  problem 
could  be  mitigated  by  providing  boards  with  more  information. 


23.  Tables  22  through  26  in  appendix  B  contain  our  regression  results. 
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Is  there  evidence  of  differences  in  general  perceptions  of 
different  occfields? 

Differences  in  average  marks  across  occfields  could  be  driven  either 
by  bias  or  by  quality  differences.  Differences  in  marks  from  supervi¬ 
sors  in  the  same  occfield  vice  other  occfields  could  be  driven  by  bias 
or  by  different  responsibilities.  To  investigate  this  further,  we  use  TBS 
third  as  a  proxy  for  quality,  and  RS  occfield-match  as  a  proxy  for 
responsibilities. 

Specifically,  we  predicted  RVs  and  RO  marks  using  paygrade,  year, 
and  TBS  third,  then  looked  for  prediction  errors  that  differ  signifi¬ 
cantly  across  occfields.  That  is,  we  looked  for  occfields  in  which  offic¬ 
ers  consistently  tend  to  receive  higher  marks  than  peers  from  the 
same  TBS  third  and  in  the  same  grade. 

Figures  6  and  7  show  these  results.  Officers  in  aircraft  maintenance, 
logistics,  personnel,  aviation  logistics,  infantry,  financial  manage¬ 
ment,  and  artillery  receive  higher  RVs  than  expected  for  their  TBS 
third,  while  aviators  and  intelligence  officers  receive  lower  RVs.  The 
same  seven  occfields  that  receive  high  RVs  also  receive  high  RO 
marks,  in  addition  to  public  affairs,  military  police,  communications, 
and  supply  officers.  Only  aviators  receive  lower  than  average  RO 
marks.  The  difference  from  the  average  RO  mark  for  public  affairs 
officers  (0.23)  and  aviators  (-0.2)  is  comparable  to  the  RO  gap 
between  white  and  black  officers  (0.17). 

The  results  for  aviators  are  particularly  surprising  because  they  typi¬ 
cally  have  their  aviation  contract  in  hand  before  entering  TBS,  so  they 
know  that  they  have  competitive  flight  training  ahead  of  them.  There 
is  anecdotal  evidence  of  aviators  “pacing”  themselves  during  TBS  as  a 
result.  We  might  therefore  expect  that  they  would  have  lower  TBS 
standings  on  average,  and  that  their  subsequent  marks  would  be  high 
relative  to  their  artificially  low  TBS  third.  Instead,  we  find  that  they 
have  higher  than  average  TBS  standings  and  lower  than  average 
marks. 
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Figure  6.  Difference  in  average  RV  from  peers  in  the  same  paygrade,  year  of  report,  and  TBS 
third3 


L2 

1 


Occupation  " 


a.  Results  shown  are  significant  at  the  5-percent  level  (errors  clustered  by  MRO). 

Source:  CNA  analysis  of  Personnel  Evaluation  System  data  and  Total  Force  Data  Warehouse  data. 


We  also  looked  at  the  effect  of  having  an  RO  with  the  same  occfield — 
for  MROs  of  each  occfield  separately — while  restricting  attention  to 
MROs  with  an  RS  in  the  same  occfield  and  controlling  for  the  average 
effect  across  all  occfields  of  RO-match.  For  example,  we  tested 
whether  the  effect  on  an  infantry  officer  of  having  an  RO  who  is  also 
an  infantry  officer  differs  significantly  from  the  effect  of  any  officer 
having  an  RO  in  the  same  occfield,  given  that  the  RS  is  also  in  the 
same  occfield.  In  this  way,  we  can  identify  whether  the  disadvantage 
of  occfield  match  (or,  conversely,  the  advantage  of  an  RO  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  occfield)  is  stronger  in  some  occfields  than  others  and 
whether,  in  some  occfields,  it  reverses  direction. 


24.  We  also  control  for  paygrade  and  year.  Adding  controls  for  billet  match 
or  restricting  B-billets  from  the  analysis  also  had  virtually  no  effect  on 
the  results. 
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Figure  7.  Difference  in  average  RO  mark  from  peers  in  the  same  paygrade,  year  of  report,  and 
TBS  third3 
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a.  Results  shown  are  significant  at  the  5-percent  level  (errors  clustered  by  MRO). 

Source:  CNA  analysis  of  Personnel  Evaluation  System  data  and  Total  Force  Data  Warehouse  data. 


If  there  is  a  general  negative  bias  toward  an  occfield,  we  would  expect 
that  officers  in  that  occfield  would  receive  lower  marks  than  pre¬ 
dicted  after  controlling  for  TBS  third,  and  that  they  would  receive 
higher  marks  from  ROs  in  their  same  occfield  than  from  others  (pre¬ 
sumably  officers  would  not  be  biased  against  their  own  occfield) . 
Conversely,  if  there  is  a  general  positive  bias  toward  an  occfield,  we 
would  expect  that  officers  in  that  occfield  would  receive  higher  marks 
than  predicted,  after  controlling  for  TBS  third,  and  that  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  an  RO  with  a  matching  occfield  would  be  stronger  for  these 
officers  than  for  others. 

Four  occfields  fit  this  profile.  Aviators  receive  lower  RVs  and  RO 
marks  than  expected,  and  they  receive  RO  marks  0.11  point  higher 
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or 

from  fellow  aviators  than  from  others.  We  note  that  unexpectedly 
low  marks  for  some  aviators  could  be  a  consequence  of  missed  quali¬ 
fications,  but  this  does  not  explain  the  advantage  of  having  an  RO 
who  is  also  an  aviator.  Infantry  officers  and  logisticians  receive  higher 
RVs  and  RO  marks  than  expected  and  have  a  larger  drop  in  RO  marks 
than  usual  (0.02  for  infantry,  0.12  for  logistics)  when  serving  under 
an  RO  in  the  same  occfield.  There  is  a  similar  finding  for  military 
police  officers:  their  RVs  are  not  significantly  different  than  expected, 
but  they  receive  RO  marks  higher  than  expected — and  0.25  point 
lower  from  ROs  who  are  also  military  police. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  officers  in  other  occfields  could  be 
biased  against  aviators  and  toward  infantry  officers,  logisticians,  and 
military  police.  Aviators  receive  RVs  0.8  point  lower  than  expected 
and  RO  marks  0.2  point  lower  than  expected  given  their  TBS  perfor¬ 
mance,  and  they  are  assessed  0.1  point  higher  by  other  aviators  than 
by  ROs  in  different  occfields.  In  contrast,  logisticians  receive  RVs  0.7 
point  higher  than  expected  and  RO  marks  0.1  point  higher  than 
expected  given  their  TBS  performance,  and  they  are  assessed  0.1 
point  lower  by  other  logisticians  than  by  ROs  in  different  occfields. 


Summary 


There  is  some  evidence  that  RSs  and  ROs  may  award  marks  influ¬ 
enced  by  biases  toward  a  particular  race,  gender,  or  occfield.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  MROs  of  each  gender  tend  to  receive  higher  FRAs  from  RSs  of 
the  opposite  gender,  and  white  RSs  tend  to  award  lower  FRAs  to  black 
MROs  and  vice  versa.  Furthermore,  RSs  and  ROs  tend  to  award 
higher  marks  to  infantry  and  logistics  officers  and  lower  marks  to  avi¬ 
ators.  Further  research  is  needed  to  understand  what  drives  these 
apparent  biases  in  FitRep  marks  and  how  best  to  address  them. 


25.  However,  aviators  receive  slightly  higher  RO  marks  than  expected  in  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 
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How  do  subjective  comments  correlate  with 
FitRep  marks? 

Competitive  boards  look  not  only  at  relative  values  (RVs)  and  review¬ 
ing  officer  (RO)  marks  but  also  at  subjective  comments — recommen¬ 
dations  for  command,  resident  schooling,  and  promotion.  FitReps 
with  higher  marks  should  also  have  strong  positive  comments. 

Because  we  could  not  read  the  section  I  comments  from  every  FitRep, 
we  focused  on  the  promotion  recommendations  from  a  small  sample 
of  FitReps.  The  sample  was  designed  to  represent  diversity  in  RV, 
occfield,  and  race  or  ethnicity.  We  selected  100  FitReps  for  white 
officers,  100  for  black  officers,  and  100  for  Hispanic  officers,  all  with 
the  rank  of  captain.  Within  each  set  of  100,  20  had  an  RV  less  than  84, 
20  had  an  RV  between  84  and  88,  and  so  on,  up  to  20  between  96  and 
100.  Each  set  of  20  included  6  reports  on  ground  combat  officers,  6 
on  aviators,  and  8  on  officers  in  other  occfields  (as  about  half  of  all 
officers  are  in  the  latter  category) .  All  the  FitReps  in  the  sample  came 
from  deep  profiles:  each  was  at  least  the  10th  observed  FitRep  that  the 
reporting  senior  (RS)  had  written  on  a  captain.  Given  these  criteria, 
the  FitReps  were  chosen  by  the  order  of  the  randomly  generated 
unique  identifiers  of  the  Marine  reported  on  (MRO). 

We  categorized  the  promotion  recommendations  into  four  tiers 
(without  observing  the  RV  or  the  race  or  ethnicity  of  the  officer  while 
making  these  categorizations).  Table  6  shows  examples  of  language 
used  in  each  tier  of  recommendation.  A  few  FitReps  (13  of  our  origi¬ 
nal  300)  could  not  be  used  because  the  captain  had  already  been 
selected  to  major  or  because  the  comments  continued  onto  an 
addendum  page  that  we  did  not  observe. 

As  table  6  suggests,  the  precise  ordering  of  any  two  comments  is  not 
always  obvious.  We  do  not  know  whether  a  particular  RS  would  con¬ 
sider  “promote  at  first  opportunity”  to  be  a  stronger  or  weaker  state- 
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ment  than  “highly  recommended  for  promotion,”  or  whether  all  RSs 
would  have  the  same  interpretation  of  these  two  comments.  We  are 
more  confident  that  “promote  ahead  of  peers”  is  a  stronger  endorse¬ 
ment  than  these  two  and  that  “promote  with  peers”  is  weaker. 


Table  6.  Subjective  comments  classified  into  tiers  of  promotion  recommendation  strength3 
Tier  4  Tier  3  Tier  2  Tier  1 


"promote" 


"I  do  not  recommend 
promotion" 
"qualified  for 
promotion" 

(nothing) 


"promote  with  peers" 

(implied  by  recommen¬ 
dation  for  battalion 
command) 


"enthusiastically  recom¬ 
mended  for  promotion" 
"promote  at  first 
opportunity" 

"highly  recommended 
for  promotion" 


"promote  ahead  of  peers" 

"groom  for  highest  ranks  in 
Marine  Corps" 

"my  highest  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  promotion" 

"a  must  for  promotion" 


"promote  now" 

a.  Source:  TBS  student  handout  and  CNA  subjective  judgment. 


Reports  with  higher  RVs  also  had  stronger  promotion  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  average.  The  average  RVs  for  FitReps  with  a  tier  1,  2,  3,  or  4 
recommendation,  respectively,  were  94,  92,  88.1,  and  87.4. 

White  officers  received  stronger  promotion  recommendations  than 
black  or  Hispanic  officers.  Table  7  shows  the  distribution  of  recom¬ 
mendations  for  each  race  or  ethnicity.  These  differences  are  statisti¬ 
cally  significant,  controlling  for  RV.  Specifically,  black  and  Hispanic 
officers  each  tend  to  have  a  recommendation  one  tier  lower  than  a 
white  officer — with  the  same  RV — 28  percent  of  the  time. 


Table  7.  Strength  of  promotion  recommendation  for  officers  of  each 
race  or  ethnicity3 


White  Black  Hispanic 

captains  captains  captains 


Tier  1 

18% 

8% 

13% 

Tier  2 

33% 

31% 

29% 

Tier  3 

38% 

45% 

35% 

Tier  4 

11% 

16% 

23% 

Total  number  of  FitReps 

97 

93 

93 

a.  Source:  CNA  analysis  of  official 

military  personnel  files. 
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This  finding  is  consistent  with  a  possibility  that  if  an  RS  considers  two 
officers  to  have  similar  performance,  and  therefore  awards  them  sim¬ 
ilar  numerical  marks,  he  or  she  may  have  an  inadvertent  tendency  to 
use  stronger  language  about  the  white  officer. 

We  also  find  that  ground  combat  officers  receive  weaker  recommen- 
dations  than  officers  in  other  occfields  with  the  same  RV.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  ground  combat  officers  tend  to  have  a  recommendation  one 
tier  lower  25  percent  of  the  time.  This  suggests  that  subjective  com¬ 
ments  for  ground  officers  may  not  be  as  high,  relative  to  other 
occfields,  as  the  numerical  marks  for  those  ground  officers. 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons  to  be  cautious  about  this  result.  The  RV 
is  truncated  at  80,  and  some  80s  reflect  much  lower  underlying  marks 
(i.e.,  adverse)  than  other  80s.  When  we  remove  FitReps  with  an  RV  of 
80  from  the  analysis,  the  gap  between  black  or  Hispanic  and  white 
officers  is  no  longer  statistically  significant.  The  other  reason  is  that 
the  analysis  excludes  comments  that  continue  onto  an  addendum 
sheet,  and  a  higher  share  of  these  in  the  sample  apply  to  black  or  His¬ 
panic  officers.  Those  reports  may  also  have  very  strong  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Therefore,  this  relationship  between  subjective  comments  and 
race  or  ethnicity  should  continue  to  be  monitored. 

Because  so  much  is  dependent  on  the  subjective  judgment  of  each  RS 
and  RO,  we  next  examine  the  education  these  officers  receive  about 
FitReps. 


26.  Table  27  in  appendix  B  contains  our  regression  results. 
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What  are  Marine  officers  taught  about  the 
FitRep  system? 


No  matter  how  the  PES  is  structured,  its  execution  will  always  depend 
on  thousands  of  individual  Marine  officers.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
their  proper  understanding  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  FitRep. 

The  Basic  School  (TBS)  offers  a  course  on  FitReps.  It  consists  of  a 
handout,  three  lectures,  a  case  study  homework  assignment,  and  a 
discussion  group.  The  first  lecture  describes  the  background,  pur¬ 
pose,  and  target  audience  of  the  FitRep.  It  also  explains  who  the 
Marine  reported  on  (MRO),  reporting  senior  (RS)  and  reviewing 
officer  (RO)  are,  how  the  performance  anchored  rating  scales 
(PARS)  are  scored,  and  how  an  RS’s  profile  is  tracked.  The  second 
lecture  focuses  largely  on  explaining  the  importance  of  the  relative 
value  (RV)  and  on  examples  of  appropriate  comments  to  write  about 
technical  skill,  leadership,  and  potential  for  promotion.  The  third 
lecture  covers  a  variety  of  administrative  details  of  the  FitRep  form 
and  the  submission  process. 

TBS  instruction  emphasizes  the  following  points  in  an  attempt  to 
curb  inflation  and  promote  the  best  and  most  qualified  Marines: 

•  When  evaluating  your  first  MRO  in  a  new  paygrade,  be  wary  of 
starting  with  a  high  mark. 

•  Giving  everyone  the  same  mark  does  not  help  the  Marine 
Corps;  you  must  identify  stronger  performers. 

•  Responsible  evaluation  requires  time  and  care. 

•  Remember  that  you  are  writing  for  competitive  boards,  not  for 
the  MRO;  the  FitRep  is  neither  a  lever  to  exert  influence  nor  a 
counseling  tool.  Counsel  the  MRO  beforehand,  so  that  the 
FitRep  is  not  a  surprise. 
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•  Consult  the  Performance  Evaluation  System  manual  and  your 
RS  profile  while  writing  FitReps. 

•  Discuss  the  FitRep  with  the  command  and/ or  senior  enlisted 
Marine  before  submitting,  especially  when  you  are  still  rela¬ 
tively  inexperienced.  Do  not  let  senior  enlisted  influence  the 
level  of  your  marks,  only  their  relative  ranking. 

•  Match  comments  to  marks.  Comment  specifically  on  profi¬ 
ciency,  leadership,  and  promotion,  and  be  aware  of  weak,  aver¬ 
age,  and  strong  comments  in  each  category. 

These  recommendations  are  all  helpful  and  reflect  the  careful  atten¬ 
tion  TBS  pays  to  teaching  this  material,  but  we  observed  apparent 
gaps  in  the  instruction.  First,  neither  the  handout  nor  the  slides  teach 
Marine  officers  how  the  RV  is  calculated,  and  both  imply  that  the  RV 
normalizes  the  marks  to  fit  a  “bell  curve.”  This  is  not  true.  The  RV 
rescales  the  marks  but  does  not  change  the  shape  of  the  distribution 
except  to  truncate  very  low  marks.  Some  officers  could  have  profiles 
skewed  to  the  left — a  cluster  of  marks  that  are  close  together  and 
slightly  above  the  profile  average,  with  a  few  that  are  far  below — while 
others  could  have  profiles  skewed  to  the  right.  The  RV  does  not,  and 
probably  should  not,  adjust  for  this. 

The  instructors  suggest  that  an  MRO’s  marks  “should  be”  increasing 
over  time  with  the  same  RS,  though  there  will  be  exceptions.  They  do 
not  clearly  distinguish  between  the  MRO’s  performance  truly  improv¬ 
ing  over  time,  while  holding  the  standard  of  evaluation  constant,  and 
raising  the  marks  with  no  apparent  change  in  performance.  This  sug¬ 
gestion  could  inadvertently  lead  to  inflation. 

To  our  knowledge,  this  TBS  instruction  is  the  only  formal  education 
on  the  topic  that  active-duty  Marines  receive.  Much  of  the  instruction 
appears  to  be  quite  appropriate  and  helpful,  but  officers  would  prob¬ 
ably  benefit  from  receiving  refresher  training  after  they  have  had 
some  experience  writing  FitReps. 

There  is  broad  consensus  that  junior  officers  and  senior  enlisted 
Marines  have  little  understanding  of  how  promotion  boards  operate 
and,  therefore,  of  how  FitReps  are  interpreted  and  used.  In  a  discus¬ 
sion  group  at  the  Expeditionary  Warfare  School  (EWS),  captains 


expressed  frustration  that  boards  place  additional  weight  on  specific 
phrases  and  that  this  knowledge  is  not  disseminated.  Officer  career 
counselors  said  that  they  would  like  to  provide  individual  instruction 
about  the  FitRep  system  to  each  student  at  EWS  or  the  Command  and 
Staff  College. 

In  addition,  Evaluation  Review  (MMER)  representatives  and  former 
board  members  believe  that  the  boards  should  also  receive  more  edu¬ 
cation  on  FitReps.  Board  members  must  rely  on  their  own  experi¬ 
ences  to  recognize  patterns  in  FitRep  marks,  such  as  the  fact  that 
detachment  officers  may  receive  low  marks  that  are  not  reflective  of 
their  performance  when  assigned  to  a  different  squadron  than  the 
one  with  which  they  trained.  They  may  also  have  little  knowledge  of 
performance  evaluation  review  boards  (PERBs) ,  which  can  change  or 
delete  portions  of  a  Marine’s  record. 

Manpower  Management  Division  is  currently  engaged  in  developing 
training  to  help  Marines  understand  how  boards  interpret  and  use 
FitReps.  However,  proper  implementation  of  FitRep  training  will 
require  cooperation  from  Training  and  Education  Command. 

Because  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  FitRep  system  is  to  inform 
boards,  our  concluding  analysis  in  the  next  section  is  of  the  way 
FitRep  information  is  displayed  to  board  members. 
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How  might  boards'  view  of  FitRep  results 
contribute  to  the  boards'  confusion? 


Board  members  have  electronic  access  to  all  FitReps  that  have  not 
been  removed  from  an  officer’s  record.  The  display  system  through 
which  they  access  this  information  includes  a  “briefing  guide”  that 
tabulates  relative  values  (RVs)  and  reviewing  officer  (RO)  marks.  This 
screen  shows  the  number  of  FitReps  an  officer  has  received  that  fell 
in  the  upper  third  (RV  >  93.33),  middle  third  (86.66  <  RV  <  93.34), 
and  lower  third  (RV  <  86.67)  of  the  reporting  senior’s  (RS’s)  profile. 
It  also  shows  the  number  of  RO  assessments — from  this  officer’s  ROs 
to  other  Marines  reported  on  (MROs)  in  the  same  grade —  that  were 
above,  with,  and  below  the  mark  they  gave  this  officer.  For  both  RVs 
and  RO  marks,  the  results  are  tabulated  two  ways:  at  the  time  each 
report  was  processed  (“At”)  and  now  (“Cum.”) .  Table  8  illustrates  this 
tabulation. 


Table  8.  View  of  RV  and  RO  mark  tabulation  in 
briefing  guide  for  a  fictional  officer 


At 

Cum. 

RV  Summary 

Upper  third 

2 

2 

Middle  third 

3 

5 

Lower  third 

2 

3 

N/A 

4 

1 

RO  Assessment 

Above 

10 

24 

With 

19 

35 

Below 

16 

22 

For  example,  suppose  Major  Green  is  being  considered  for  promo¬ 
tion  to  lieutenant  colonel.  One  of  the  FitReps  he  received  as  a  captain 
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had  an  RV  of  95  at  the  time  it  was  processed.  The  RO  assessment  on 
this  FitRep  was  a  5,  and  that  RO  had  at  that  time  awarded  two  4s  and 
two  5s  to  captains.  In  the  “At”  column,  this  FitRep  is  counted  as  an 
upper  third  (for  the  RV  of  95) — the  number  in  the  “Upper  third”  row 
increases  by  one — and  contributes  one  to  the  “With”  row  (for  the 
other  5  given  to  another  captain)  and  two  to  the  “Below”  row  (for  the 
two  4s  given  to  other  captains).  The  other  numbers  in  the  “At” 
column  (e.g.,  2  instead  of  1  in  the  “Upper  third”  row,  non-zero  values 
in  the  other  RV  summary  rows)  reflect  other  FitReps  that  Major 
Green  has  received. 

Since  then,  the  RS  and  RO  have  both  tended  to  give  higher  marks  to 
captains.  This  FitRep  is  now  in  the  middle  third  of  the  RS’s  profile, 
and  the  RO’s  complete  history  includes  one  3,  four  4s,  seven  5s,  and 
two  6s.  In  the  “Cum.”  column,  this  FitRep  adds  one  to  the  “Middle 
third”  row  (for  an  RV  between  86  and  93)  and  adds  two  to  “Above” 
(for  the  two  6s),  six  to  “With”  (for  the  six  other  5s),  and  five  to 
“Below”  (for  the  one  3  and  four  4s) . 

Analysts  at  the  Marine  Corps’  Operations  Analysis  Division  (OAD) 
have  recognized  some  potentially  confusing  differences  between  how 
RVs  and  RO  marks  are  tabulated.  Larger  numbers  in  the  top  row  of 
the  RV  summary  are  good,  whereas  larger  numbers  in  the  bottom  row 
of  the  RO  assessment  are  good.  Each  FitRep  from  the  MRO’s  file 
receives  a  weight  of  one  in  the  RV  summary — regardless  of  the  time 
period  covered,  and  as  long  as  it  generated  an  RV — but  the  RO  assess¬ 
ment  weights  them  according  to  how  many  other  FitReps  a  particular 
RO  has  written  for  a  grade.  If  one  RO  has  assessed  hundreds  of  other 
officers  in  the  same  paygrade,  then,  for  each  of  those  officers,  the 
assessment  he  or  she  received  from  this  RO  could  dwarf  all  other 
FitReps  received  over  the  course  of  his  or  her  career. 

The  OAD  analysts  compare  the  RO  assessment,  as  it  would  appear  in 
a  briefing  guide,  with  the  average  of  RVs  over  an  officer’s  career. 
Because  the  RV  is  scaled  between  80  and  100,  they  make  the  compar¬ 
ison  by  equating  each  “Above”  to  80,  each  “With”  to  90,  and  each 
“Below”  to  100.  They  then  average  these  numbers  and  subtract  from 
the  RV  average.  The  difference  between  the  converted  RO  history 
and  the  RV  history  has  a  skewed  distribution;  it  is  more  common  for 


the  RV  history  to  be  much  more  positive  than  the  RO  history.  There 
are  officers  who  have  tended  to  consistently  receive  high  RVs,  even 
while  their  ROs  have  tended  to  rate  other  officers  above  them.  There 
do  not  appear  to  be  cases  tilted  strongly  the  other  way.  This  suggests 
that,  in  some  cases,  a  low  RO  mark  significantly  alters  an  officer’s  his¬ 
tory  as  displayed  to  the  board,  in  a  way  that  is  not  consistent  with 
other  information  about  the  officer’s  career. 

Table  9  illustrates  a  more  intuitive  method  for  tabulating  RO  marks. 
Specifically,  for  each  FitRep  that  the  officer  has  received  with  an 
observed  RO  mark,  the  screen  could  display  whether  that  mark  was 
above,  equal  to,  or  below  the  RO’s  median  for  that  paygrade.  Now, 
both  the  RV  and  RO  tabulations  are  structured  in  such  a  way  that 
higher  numbers  at  the  top  are  better  and  that  each  report  is  counted 
once. 


Table  9.  Proposed  alternative  view  of  RV  and  RO 
mark  tabulation  in  briefing  guide 


At 

Cum. 

RV  Summary 

Upper  third 

2 

2 

Middle  third 

3 

5 

Lower  third 

2 

3 

N/A 

4 

1 

RO  Assessment 

Above  median 

3 

3 

With  median 

5 

6 

Below  median 

3 

2 

Neither  the  briefing  guide  nor  the  individual  FitReps  record  how 
closely  the  RO  observed  the  MRO’s  performance.  The  RO  has  the 
option  to  declare  insufficient  observation  and  not  enter  a  compara¬ 
tive  assessment.  However,  in  a  discussion  group  at  the  Command  and 
Staff  College,  majors  expressed  a  belief  that  often  an  RO  makes  a 
comparative  assessment  based  on  secondhand  information  and  very 
little  direct  observation.  There  is  no  option  to  declare  that  this  mark 
is  based  on  indirect  observation. 
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The  FitRep  and  the  master  brief  sheet  both  report  the  time  period 
that  each  report  covers.  Officer  career  counselors  observed  that  the 
RO  may  have  changed  during  that  period,  yet  there  is  no  place  to 
record  this.  A  board  may  place  a  lot  of  weight  on  the  RO  mark  from 
a  report  covering  13  months,  not  knowing  that  the  RO  observed  only 
one  month.  Majors  at  Command  and  Staff  College  also  noted  this 
problem. 

Before  concluding,  we  summarize  subject  matter  expert  input  regard¬ 
ing  the  process  of  completing  and  submitting  FitReps. 


How  might  the  processes  for  completing  and 
submitting  FitReps  be  improved? 

Now  that  FitReps  are  entered  and  submitted  through  an  automated 
system  (A-PES) ,  there  may  be  ways  to  gain  further  advantages  from 
this  system.  For  example,  the  PES  manual  states  that  reviewing  offic¬ 
ers  (ROs)  should  not  submit  a  mark  lower  than  what  they  gave  the 
same  Marine  previously,  unless  there  has  been  a  change  in  perfor¬ 
mance.  Career  counselors  and  representatives  from  Manpower  Man¬ 
agement  Evaluation  Review  (MMER)  suggest  that  drops  in  RO  marks 
are  usually  unintended.  Theoretically,  an  automated  notification 
could  appear  when  an  RO  is  about  to  submit  a  lower  mark  than 
before,  thereby  reducing  errors. 

Majors  at  Command  and  Staff  College  believe  that  the  system  should 
require  more  MRO  involvement.  When  the  approximate  end  date  of 
an  evaluation  period  is  known  in  advance,  there  may  be  a  way  for 
A-PES  to  prompt  the  reporting  senior  (RS)  to  conduct  a  FitRep- 
centered  discussion  with  the  Marine  reported  on  (MRO)  midway 
through  the  evaluation  period.  Another  automated  prompt  could 
remind  the  MRO  to  write  a  billet  description  and  list  of  billet  accom¬ 
plishments  30  days  before  the  end  of  the  period.  We  recognize  that 
not  all  units  may  have  access  to  these  prompts  when  they  are  sent. 

As  the  RS’s  immediate  superior,  the  RO  is  well  positioned  to  counsel 
the  RS  on  his  or  her  responsibilities.  Captains  at  EWS  and  majors  at 
Command  and  Staff  College  feel  it  is  helpful  when  the  RO  monitors 
the  RS’s  profile  and  discusses  with  the  RS  how  a  Marine’s  perfor¬ 
mance  compares  with  the  performance  of  others  in  the  RS’s  profile. 
A-PES  could  help  ROs  to  monitor  the  RSs  under  them  by  alerting 
them  as  to  which  MROs  have  FitReps  due. 

Section  H,  a  performance  anchored  rating  scale  for  fulfillment  of 
evaluation  responsibilities,  is  a  potential  mechanism  for  accountabil- 
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ity.  Majors  believe  that  officers  who  unfairly  harm  other  Marines’ 
careers  through  negligence  as  RSs  and  ROs  should  be  penalized. 
Training  could  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  section. 

Adverse  FitReps  must  be  signed  by  a  third  sighter  who  is  senior  to  the 
RO.  Currently,  most  third  sighters  provide  only  the  required  state¬ 
ment  certifying  that  the  FitRep  is  procedurally  correct.  MMER  repre¬ 
sentatives  note  that  the  third  sighter  is  in  a  better  position  than  the 
review  board  to  look  into  the  facts  of  the  case  and  to  help  adjudicate 
it.  Career  counselors  believe  that  the  third  sighter  could  be  especially 
helpful  when  the  RS  and/ or  RO  are  not  Marine  officers. 

RSs  can  look  up  their  profiles,  containing  all  FitRep  averages  (FRAs) 
they  have  given  and  the  associated  relative  values  (RVs)  into  which 
these  were  converted.  However,  they  do  not  see  the  RV  for  a  report 
until  after  they  have  submitted  it.  Some  stakeholders  wonder  whether 
A-PES  could  calculate  and  display  the  RV  before  the  RS  submits  the 
report.  Representatives  from  MMER  and  from  MMOA,  as  well  as  cap¬ 
tains  and  majors,  believe  that  viewing  the  RV  before  submission 
would  reduce  errors.  Displaying  the  RV  on  the  report  would  also 
ensure  that  the  MRO  knows  his  or  her  RV. 

However,  calculating  and  updating  the  RV  for  each  report  as  it  is 
being  written  would  be  problematic  in  at  least  two  ways.  First,  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  MMSB  assure  us  that  this  would  significantly  strain  the 
capacity  of  the  A-PES  computing  infrastructure.  Second,  if  the  RS  is 
submitting  reports  for  more  than  one  officer  at  the  same  time,  or 
within  days  of  each  other,  the  RV  calculated  as  the  FitRep  is  submitted 
would  immediately  become  outdated. 


Conclusions 


Our  analyses  have  revealed  multiple  strengths  of  the  current  FitRep 
system  and  potential  issues  to  be  monitored  or  addressed.  We  summa¬ 
rize  here  the  evidence  of  the  system’s  successes,  our  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  further  training  and  clearer  presentation  of  FitRep  marks, 
and  issues  that  we  believe  require  further  monitoring  and  study. 

Successes  of  the  FitRep  system 

There  is  no  evidence  that  grade  inflation  among  officers  is  rampant  at 
an  aggregate  level  across  the  Marine  Corps.  FitRep  averages  (FRAs) 
rose  slightly  through  FY  2003  but  have  since  declined. 

The  inclusion  of  both  reporting  senior  (RS)  and  reviewing  officer 
(RO)  marks  appears  to  be  helpful.  Both  provide  valuable  information 
because  each  helps  to  predict  the  other. 

FitRep  marks  are  consistent  with  other  indicators  of  officer  quality. 
Marine  officers  commissioned  through  E-to-O  programs,  with  higher 
college  GPAs,  or  finishing  in  the  top  third  of  their  TBS  class  tend  to 
receive  higher  marks.  In  addition,  officers  who  were  rated  lower  in 
the  final  years  of  the  previous  FitRep  system  continued  to  be  rated 
lower  under  the  new  system. 

Subject  matter  experts  agree  that  the  current  system  usually  results  in 
promotion  of  the  best  and  most  qualified  officers. 

Additional  training  for  RSs,  ROs,  and  boards 

To  our  knowledge,  the  only  official  instruction  that  officers  receive 
about  FitReps  occurs  at  TBS,  before  they  have  any  experience  writing 
FitReps.  They  are  told  that  boards  are  the  target  audience,  but  they 
have  little  insight  into  a  board’s  perspective.  We  recommend  that  pro¬ 
fessional  military  education  (PME)  for  junior  officers  and  senior 
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enlisted  Marines  include  instruction  about  the  board  process,  includ¬ 
ing  a  view  of  boardroom  tools,  examples  of  boards  discussing  fictional 
officers,  and  subjective  comments  that  boards  specifically  want  to  see. 

RSs  tend  to  award  higher  marks  the  longer  they  have  been  evaluating 
a  paygrade  and,  particularly,  the  longer  they  have  been  evaluating  a 
Marine  reported  on  (MRO) .  Current  training  may  contribute  to  this. 
We  recommend  that  TBS  and  refresher  training  emphasize  that  each 
evaluating  period  should  be  evaluated  independently. 

RO  marks  are  not  consistent  with  the  suggested  distribution  and  have 
a  higher  average  at  higher  paygrades.  TBS  instruction  does  not 
include  any  information  about  how  to  properly  fill  out  the  RO  assess¬ 
ment.  We  recommend  that  the  Marine  Corps  provide  training  for 
ROs  and  emphasize  that  RO  marks  are  compiled  separately  for  each 
paygrade  and  should  reflect  a  relative  assessment  for  that  grade. 

Current  instruction  on  FitReps  does  not  teach  officers  how  the  rela¬ 
tive  value  (RV)  is  calculated,  and  it  incorrectly  suggests  that  the  RV 
converts  FRAs  to  a  normal  distribution  (the  bell  curve).  We  recom¬ 
mend  that  TBS  and  refresher  training  teach  officers  the  true  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  RV. 

As  RSs  begin  writing  FitReps  on  a  new  paygrade,  they  follow  a  specific 
pattern  in  establishing  their  profiles.  These  early  marks  differ  from 
those  in  a  mature  profile.  We  recommend  education  for  board  mem¬ 
bers  encouraging  them  to  view  FitReps  from  early  in  an  RS’s  profile 
with  some  caution.  We  also  recommend  that  the  Marine  Corps  con¬ 
sider  increasing  the  minimum  number  of  FitReps — or  of  unique 
MROs — in  an  RS  profile  required  to  generate  an  RV. 

There  is  evidence  of  room-to-grow  and  welcome-to-the-grade  marks 
masking  an  officer’s  true  performance.  We  recommend  that  boards 
view  the  first  FitRep  an  officer  receives  in  a  new  paygrade  or  from  a 
new  RS  with  caution  and  that  training  explicitly  discourage  welcome- 
to-the-grade  marks. 

Board  members  vary  in  knowledge  and  experience.  We  recommend 
that  the  Marine  Corps  capture  lessons  learned  from  officers  with  sig¬ 
nificant  board  experience. 


Clearer  and  more  informative  presentation  of  RO  marks 

The  briefing  guide  for  board  members  tabulates  RO  marks  in  a  way 
that  is  potentially  confusing  and  weighted  inefficiently.  We  recom¬ 
mend  that  it  tabulate  RO  marks  in  a  manner  more  similar  to  its  tabu¬ 
lation  of  RVs. 

Some  ROs  have  direct  observation  of  the  MRO,  while  others  make  an 
assessment  using  indirect  information.  We  recommend  an  alternative 
box  for  the  RO  to  check,  indicating  indirect  observation. 

The  FitRep  and  master  brief  sheet  show  the  span  of  time  the  RS 
observed  the  MRO,  which  may  not  be  the  same  as  the  span  of  obser¬ 
vation  for  the  RO.  We  recommend  that  the  master  brief  sheet  note 
the  period  of  RO  observation. 

Issues  for  further  monitoring  and  study 

FRAs  are  becoming  somewhat  less  varied  and  potentially  less  informa¬ 
tive  over  time.  This  is  a  worrisome  trend  that  the  Marine  Corps  should 
monitor  to  determine  whether  it  is  continuing. 

Observable  characteristics  of  officer  candidates  prior  to  commission¬ 
ing  explain  little  to  none  of  the  difference  in  FitRep  marks  between 
white,  black,  and  Hispanic  officers,  whereas  TBS  performance  differs 
significantly  by  race  and  is  a  key  predictor  of  the  subsequent  FitRep 
gap.  We  suggest  further  research  into  the  gap  in  TBS  performance 
between  white,  black,  and  Hispanic  officers. 

There  is  evidence  that  white  RSs  tend  to  award  slightly  lower  FRAs  to 
black  MROs  and  vice  versa — while  controlling  for  other  observable 
characteristics — and  that  male  and  female  officers  each  tend  to 
receive  higher  marks  from  RSs  of  the  opposite  gender.  Further  study 
should  monitor  this  pattern  and  seek  to  identify  underlying  causes. 

Aviators  appear  to  receive  lower  marks  than  other  officers  of  the  same 
quality,  and  lower  marks  from  ROs  in  occfields  other  than  their  own. 
The  opposite  appears  to  be  true  for  infantry,  logistics,  and  military 
police  officers.  We  suggest  further  study  to  identify  underlying  causes. 
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From  a  limited  sample,  white  officers  appear  to  receive  stronger  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  promotion  than  black  or  Hispanic  officers  with 
the  same  RV.  We  recommend  continued  monitoring  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  subjective  comments  and  race  or  ethnicity. 

School  quality  appears  to  have  a  less  robust  effect  than  college  GPA 
on  performance.  Officer  selection  officers  and  commissioning 
boards  may  consider  placing  more  emphasis  on  GPA  than  on  school 
quality. 


Appendix  A:  Blank  FitRep  Form 

Pages  66  through  71  display  the  five-page  FitRep  form  and  a  blank 
addendum  page. 
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USMC  FITNESS  REPORT  |1«10) 

NAVMC  10«5A(R*v.  1-01||P 
PREVIOUS  EDITIONS  WILL  NOT  BE  USED 


COMMANDANTS  GUIDANCE 


DO  NOT  STAPLE 
THIS  FORM 


The  completed  fitness  report  is  the  most  imcoflnnt  information  c  or-ponent  n  manpower  management  It  m  the  primary  means  of  evalu^tng  a  Marne's 
pe«fcrmarv:e  one  is  the  Convnandonfa  primory  tool  lor  f»c  sctccbcn  of  personnel  for  promoter*.  eugmcntutm<\  rua  idurt  *th»:»c4ing.  ccmmnnd,  and  dot/ 
assignment*.  Therefore  fie  completion  of  Ws  report  Is  one  of  an  o*cer*s  rroet  critcal  responstolihes  Inherent  in  this  doty  •*  the  commitment  of  each 
Ropering  Server  and  Rcvicmrg  Officer  to  ensure  fie  niegnty  of  the  s  yslem  by  giving  close  attention  to  accurate  madono  and  nmrt’y  reporfrg 
crficer  ser.es  a  rote  in  tf*e  scrupulous  maintenance  of  this  e.aljaton  system  ultimately  important  to  Oath  the  odvidua!  and  the  Marne  Corps 
Inflationary  markings  erfy  serve  to  dilute  the  actual  value  of  each  report.  R*v»**ing  Office's  Mil  not  concur  win  rtajod  reports 


A  ADMINISTRATIVE  INFORMATION 


1.  Marine  Reported  On: 
a.  Last  Nam  e 


I)  First  Name 


C  MI   d.  SSN 


Grede 


DOR 


g  PWOS  h.  BILMOS 


2.  Org»nixst«on: 

i.  MCC  b  RUC  c.  Unit  Description 


TZU. 


3.  Occasion  and  P  ertod  Covered : 
a  OCC  b  From  To 


1 4.  Duty  Assignment  (  descriptive  title  f 


r 


c.  Typo  I 


S.  Sp&ci.il  Casa:  6  Marina  Subj*clOf: 

a.  Apvwrso  b  NolObsarvod  c.  Cittcndcd  mandatory  b.  garor^or^  c  Dinc.pliivaiy 


□ 


□ 


□ 


7  Recommended  For  Promotion: 
a.  Yes  b.  No  c  WA 


□ 


□ 


□ 


8  Special  Information: 

d.  HTfm.) 


a.  QUAL 

b.  PFT 

c.  Status 


e.  WT 

f,  Body  Fat 


g.  Reserve 

.  Component 

h.  Future  Use 
i  Future  Use 


9.  Duty  Preference:  _  , 

a.  coda  b.  Descriptive  Title 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 


10  Roportmg  Senior: 

a.  Last  Name 


b.  Initc  Service  d  SSN 


#.  Grade  f.  Duty  Assignment 


11.  Reviewing  Officer: 
Last  Name 


B.  BILLET  DESCRIPTION 


b  Initc.  Service  d.  SSN 


e  Grade  f.  Duty  Ass gnment 


C.  BILLET  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
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1 ,  Marina  Reported  On: 
a  L ast  N*m» 


b.  First  Name 


c.  Ml  a  SSN 


n 


2.  Occasion  and  Period  Covered: 
OCC  b.  From  To 


FT 


D.  MISSION  ACCOMPLISHMENT 


I  PtRPQRMAMCc  Results  achieved  during  lire  reporttnq  ptnud  How  w«M  those  wMi  inherent  10  a  Murat  s  billet  plus  all  additional  duties.  formally 
a m  inforwwafty  assigned  wore  carried  out  R«flc<ts  a  Marine's  aceeuae.  competence.  jod  commlimw  » the  unit's  success  above  personal  'o*a-d. 
l-*jlC-»tor*  Are  time  and  miouw  mn^grt-TAiil,  task  pnoMtixjilion  and  Urvic<j  lo  achieve  positive  end*  ceoltlreyM 


Mcdi  r«|tirwtenij  o'  Mlkt 
v«i  additional  duties 

Aptitude-  commitment  and 
competence  meet 
np»ctit:onK  Knullt 
maintain  status  :uo 


Consistently  produces  qusVy  results  while 
|  nwasur abty  mpronrig  une  performance  r 
Kabltually  makes  effectve  use  c*  t  me  a rd 
resources,  m  proves  cruet  procedures  and 
product*.  Pu^tivc  impact  •■tend*  beyond 
bllet  expectamon*. 


ResUt*  tm  sivpass  expeeiaoon*  Recognize* 
and  exploits  new  resources  creates  opporiuridies. 
emulated;  sought  after  as  an  expert  wth  influence 
oeyond  unit  impact  signlticant-  mnnvKvn 
I  approaches  to  problem*  produce  significant  gains 
|  in  quality  and  efficiency. 


A 

□ 


B 

□ 


c 

n 


D 

□ 


B 

□ 


F 

□ 


G  H 

□  □ 


2  PROFICIENCY.  OemonUntw  iKhnigi  bewlBdfl  end  practical  ska  in  the  execution  oi  ite  lfenne‘*  overall  duties-  Combine*  training,  education  and 
eipwiercc-  Translates  sk ‘is  <t'to  acocns  whch  contribute  lo  accc^^rvhng  u*«s  and  missions.  Vn parts  knowledge  to  others  Grade  dependent 
Competent  Possesses  the 

requisite  rang*  of  skills  and 
knowledge  coirwunmnitt 
wo  gr»de  and  experience 
Urdurstand*  and  artkuialfrS 
:  b»*«c  functions  related  to 
•■ission  accompkshmerc 


Oemo-nirates  mastery  of  a«  required  skills 

Expertise.  education  and  experience 
conielnrivy  enhance  mAMon 
.iceomphhirwrl  kn*aovid»*  tiocfclaUcobr 

and  problem  server.  EfTecbvefy  imparls 
*k  II*  to  subordinates 


True  expert  in  field  Knowledge  and  •.bills,  impact 

far  beyond  those  of  peers.  Tram  I  ales 
broad-based  education  and  pspennnee  Into 
forward  thinking,  inncwiillw  Action*  Mxkrs 
immeasurabe  impact  on  nvss«cn  accomplishment. 
Iter  rinse  teacher.  xalflrxOy  Imparis  •  %  pertl  se  to 
subordinates  peers,  and  Seniors. 


ADV 


WO 


A 

□ 


B 

□ 


C 

□ 


o 

□ 


F 

□ 


0  H 

□  □ 


JUSTIFICATION: 


E.  INDIVIDUAL  CHARACTER 


phy  veal  strength  to  overcome  danger  fear,  difficulty  or  anxiety  Personal  acceptance  of  rMponxbllty  and  accountabllty 
Dog  Interest*  regardless  of  consequence*.  Conscious,  overriding  decision  to  risk  bodily  Karan  or  death  to 


1  COURAGE  Wortd  or 

conscience  oxer  compeong  Interests  regardless  of  consequence*, 
save  CChers  The  mill  so  per*»r«ere  deapd*  uncerlanCy 
AOV  Demonstrate*  inner  strength 


.  .ptoefng 
accomplish  the  mission  or 


Guided  by  conscience  in  ail  actions  Proven 

ability  to  overcome  danger,  tnar.  difficulty  or 
anxlery  Exhbits  bravely  ■*  the  face  of 
adv warty  and  uncertan«y.  Not  deterred  by 
morally  difficult  situations  or  huartfom 
respomlbAtlvs. 


lUo 


list  acceptance  ©f 
responsibility  tatimensu-rete 
with  *cnpe  of  duties  and 
experience  WJ I  log  to  face 
>  moral  or  physical  challenge* 

|  in  punturl  of  mission 


jnconvron  bravery  and  rap.se  ty  to  overcome 
obstacles  and  inspire  other*  n  the  taco  of  moral 
dilemma  or  life -threatening  danger  Oomp-u erased 
undar  lha  moat  adverse  condition*  Selfless. 
Ataxy*  places  conscience  over  competing 
Interests  regardless  of  physical  or  personal 
consequences. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

?  rrrrCTIVrhirSS  UNDfR  STItrSi!  Thlnkra.  hmrnnnlng  .inrl  V.vivg  effectively  iirrUr  condtHon*  of  physlml  mnrt'rr  mental  pee sau re  W.it'iuJninfl 
composure  appropriate  Ice  the  situation,  whin  dauliyirq  kfratly  purpose  of  action,  enabmq  one  lo  mxprre  other*  while  continung  to  lead  under  adverse 

conditions.  Physical  and  emotional  strength,  resi Pence  And  endurance  are  elements. 

ADV 

rxhiblt*  discipline  and 
stability  under  pressure 
Judgment  and  offocbve 
prcblem-saftvlnp  *k  Its  are 

evident 

Consistently  demorwlrate*  malur  ey ,  mental 

agility  and  willpower  during  per  cd*  of 
adverse y.  Provides  ordar  to  (Kaos  through 
iiu  Bpg  mBmi  ■  -  ■.  im  p— hit  Min  -j 
skits,  and  leadership.  Composure  reassures 
others. 

bemonstratas  seldom  watched  presence  ot  mrd 

under  the  most  demanding  circumstances 

Snabikre*  any  sduabon  through  the  resokde  and 
timefy  application  of  dtroebon,  focus  and  personal 
presence 

WO 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

aDv 


      pwwpBm. 

fellow  throoph  cncrgctcaiy  on  one's  own  accord  Being  creative,  proacbvc  and  decisive.  Transforming  opportunity  int 

Se-'Y-rnocvaaed  and  action-oriented 

foresight  and  energy  consistently  transform 
opportunity  into  action  Oevetop*  and 
PMrsuts  cieetkf.  innovative  wMws  Acts 
weed  pronping  Self-starter 


the  tosoncl  to  begin  a  task  and 

into  acborv 


Oumowtreie*  wrlmynes*  to 

take  action  in  the  absence  of 
specific  direction  Acts 
commensurate  wto  grade, 
tnenlng  and  experience 


Highly  motivated  end  proactive.  Displays 

exceptional  awareness  of  surroundings  and 
environment  Uncanny  ability  to  anticipate  mission 
requirement*  and  quickly  formulate  original, 
far-reaching  *c*ultons  Always  takes  deceive, 
effective  action. 


N.O 


A 

□ 


B 

□ 


C 

□ 


o 

□ 


E 

□ 


F 

□ 


G  H 

□  □ 
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1.  Marine  Reported  On 
|  a.  Last  Name 

b.  First  Name  c.  Ml  d. 

SSN 

2.  Occasion  and  P  onod  Covorod: 
a.  OCC  b.  From  To 

1  1  lllll  1 

F. 

.EAOERSHIP 

1  LEADING  SUGCKDiSATr  s  'i-n  -.-irpurxbte  retetionxtep  battw+n teddte  md ted.  Tlui  application  of  eedership  principles  to  provide  direction  and 
muii* at*  subordwitot  Using  authority,  persuasion  and  personaKy  to  Influence  subordinate*  to  aocompbsh  ansgr-wd  tmk*  Su*i»nrq  motivation  and 
morale  while  maximizing  subordinate*  performance 

ADV 

Engaged,  provides 
instruction*  and  directs 
execution  Seeks  to 
accomplish  mission  -n  w®>* 
tnst  sustain  -roavithon  and 
morale.  Actions  contribute  to 
unit  dlKUveraM. 

Achieves  a  hghty  effective  balance  between 
direction  end  deWgartcn  Effectively  tasks 
subord nates  and  clearly  delineate* 
standards  expected  Enhance* 
performance  through  constructive 
supervision.  Fosters  modvation  and 
enhances  morale  Bolds  and  sustains 
team*  that  successfully  meet  »muon 
ivqurentnb.  Encourages  initiMrve  and 

Promotes  create*  tty  and  taaffy  among 
subordinate*  by  sinking  m*  ideal  balance  of 
direction  and  delegation.  Achieves  highest  levets 
of  p pfformanc#  from  subordinates  by  encouraging 
individual  inrtiatlve.  Engenders  walling 
submit  In  to  on.  loyalty,  and  Crust  that  allow 
subordinate*  Co  overcome  their  parceeved 
limtahnn*  Personal  laadarshlp  fosters  Nqhast 
levels  of  moftvaitpn  and  moral*,  ensuring  mission 
aecompA*hment  even  an  tha  most  difficult 
pecvwtetanca*. 

NiO 

A 

□ 

B 

□ 

e 

□ 

D 

□ 

e 

F 

□ 

G 

□ 

H 

□ 

dr. 

Ventorshlp  Cuttrvatlng  profo**t onal  end  personal  dtnwk^nun!  of  vubordmatet  Deveiofang  iea«>  pi ayo*  and  crape  it  d*  corps  Abik*/  10  combine  teachmg 
|  *rrt  noachmc  Ciu«!t-»5  an  atmosphere  tolerant  o<f  mistakes  In  in*  course  c/  learning 

ADV 

Murrains  an  environment 
that  alow*  personal  and 
professional  development, 
t  nsi.rrs  subordinate* 
participate  in  all  mandated 
development  programs 

Oevelops  and  institute*  innovative  programs, 
to  IncXrie  PMt .  Piat  emsf\»*«e  personal 
and  professional  development  of 
subordinates  Challenge*  subordinate*  to 
exceed  their  perceived  potential  thereby 
enhancing  unit  morale  and  effectiveness 
Creates  an  environment  where  aN  Marines 
are  con/idtnt  to  ‘earn  through  dial  and  error. 
As  a  mentor,  prepares  subordinates  for 
increased  responsibilities  and  duties 

Middy  recognized  and  ewsiated  as  a  teacher, 
roach  and  leader  Any  Marine  would  dee  I  re  to 
serve  won  pvs  Marine  because  they  know  they  will 
grew  personally  and  professionaMy.  Subordinate 
and  unit  performance  far  surpassed  expected 
resUE*  due  lo  WNO's  mentorship  and  teem 
bufding  talents  Attitude  toward  subordinate 
development  i*  infectious,  extending  beyond  to# 
unc 

N.G 

A 

□ 

B 

□ 

c 

□ 

0 

□ 

e 

□ 

F 

□ 

G 

□ 

M 

□ 

\y  SEATING  THE  EXAMPLE  Tbemoslvl 

|  ihe  highest  standards  o<  conduct,  •ducal 

Pble  f^cet  of  le*d*'*hp  how  WO*  a  Wanne  serves  a*  a  role  vedel  for  all  others  Personal  action  demonstrates 

betumor.  feness.  and  appearance.  Beating,  demeanor,  and  seif-disciptne  aro  elements. 

ADV 

Mainipn*  W.vinc  Corps 
standards  for  appearance. 
we^gh*  »r>d  uniform  wear 
Suetmns  required  kvd  of 
physical  fitness.  Adheres  to 
the  tenets  of  the  Martu 

Corps  core  values. 

Persoc.il  conduct  on  and  off  duty  reflects 
highest  Marine  Corps  standards  of 
inlogiily,  bearing  and  appewanca. 

Character  <s  exceptional  Actively  seek* 
self-improvement  in  wide-ranging  am  as 
Dedlcaoon  to  duty  and  professional  example 
encourage  others’  sell-improvement  efforts 

Mpdef  Mar«te.  frequently  emulated.  Exemplary 
conduct  bahevlor,  and  acsonw  are  tone-setting 

An  irttpirabon  to  subordinates  peers  and  seniors. 
Remarkable  dedcaHon  to  Improving  self  and 
others. 

NI0 

A 

B 

□ 

c 

□ 

D 

□ 

E 

□ 

F 

□ 

G 

C 

H 

□ 

4  Ch 
concr 

SUHING  Mf  1 1  -ttf  ING  0#  3*iB 
mcr anerfoc  us  on  unit  mission  »c 
belief  that  Marine*  \rk*  cot  o' 

DKO 

com 

NATES.  Cenuinc  interest  in  the  wr  1 -being  of  Marine*.  Efforts  entrance  subordinates'  ability  to 

3ll*hment  Concern  for  tamdy  rvadren  Is  inherent.  The  importance  placed  on  welfare  of  subordinate*  t*  baaed 

t  PV1T1. 

ADV 

Deals  confidontty  with  issues 
perbnenl  tu  Subordinate 
wvtfars  and  recogmcea 
suitable  courses  of  action 
that  support  subordinates’ 
wali-baing.  Apple*  avaiabe 
resources,  a  uwmg 
subordinate*  to  effectively 
concentrate  on  the  mission. 

Inputs  ondior  reinforces  a  sense  of 
responsibility  among  junior  Wanne*  for 
themselves  and  Their  subordinates.  Actively 
fosters  the  de*c«pment  of  and  uses  support 
systems  for  subordinate*  which  improve 
thou  sentry  »©  contnbote  to  unt  mission 
accompinhment.  Efforts  to  enhance 
subordinate  warfare  improve  tfw  urefa 
aoiity  so  accomplish  its  mission. 

Noticeably  e<-4v»nces  WOorpnelte  well-being. 

resulting  in  a  measurable  Increase  n  unit 

nllncuvmau  Uxiimim  unit  and  base  resources 
to  provide  subordinates  with  the  best  support 
available  Proactive  approach  serves  to  emergze 
unit  members  to  “take  care  of  their  own."  toereby 
corroebng  potenbel  problem*  before  they  can 
hinder  t^Cordruln'  effectiveness.  WxSely 
recognued  for  technique*  and  pnlicirx  that 
produce  results  and  buid  morale  Bu*4s  strong 
family  ateotptere  Fut»  motto  Mission  Aryf, 

Marines  ateays .  into  acbon. 

N.'O 

A 

□ 

B 

□ 

C 
r— l 

— 

0 

□ 

E 

□ 

F 

□ 

G 

□ 

M 

□ 

1  S  COMWUK  CATION  SKILLS  The  efficient  transmission  and  receipt  of  thoughts  and  ideas  that  onaWe  and  enhance  ieade<sbp  Equal  importance  given  to 

**lcrvng,  speaking,  writing,  and  critical  reading  sfeth  Interactive.  atoning  one  to  percerre  problems  and  s*x«tlon*.  provide  conctei  guidance  andexpress 
complex  ideas  in  a  form  easily  understood  by  everyone  Allows  subordinates  to  ask  questions,  raise  Issues  and  concerns  and  veneure  opinions 
|  Contributes  to  a  leader's  abitty  to  modvaoe  as  *ei  as  counsel 

ADV 

Stilted  in  receiving  end 
coiticyry)  information. 

Common  cnIc*  rff««: lively  in 
performance  of  duc  es 

Cleartv  articulate*  thoughts.  . 
vetbalty  and  in  writing  Communication  in  at) 
forms  i*  accurate,  ioteiligcm.  concise,  and 
timety.  Communicates  with  cMr-cy  and  verve, 
ensuring  understanding  <y  intent  or  purpose 
Encourage*  and  considers  the  contribution* 
of  cteiers 

HieMy  developed  Aacrfity  n  verbal  communcuen 
Adept  in  composing  written  document*  of  thr 
highest  quality  Cc»»**nes  presence  and  verbal 

5.»ilis  which  engender  confidence  and  ach<ve 
understanding  v respective  ot  the  setting,  situaeon. 
ui  size  of  the  group  addressed.  Displays  an 
intuitive  sens*  of  wVn  and  how  tn  inten. 

hi  10 

A 

u 

0 

□ 
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□ 
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1 .  Marin*  Reported  On: 
a.  Last  Nam* 


b.  First  Name 


c.  Ml  d.  SSN 

1 - I - 


2.  Occasion  and  Period  Covered: 
a.  OCC  b.  From  To 


i — r 


G.  INTELLECT  AND  WISDOM 


1  PaOfESSiONAL  MILITARY  EDUCATION  {PME}.  Commitment  le  inldlvctcul  giowei  in  way*  b«n«l>:uil  to  xr-m  Marin#  Corps.  Incraaia^  Ihr  breadth  imj  depth 
or  wart  giving  and  leadnrehip  aprihjdn  R*«nurc#*  incJud*  n»*»dwnt  schoote:  professional  quantisations  and  certification  processes:  nonresident  and  other 
extension  courses.  Chilian  education*  inscoubon  ccursework.  a  personal  reading  program  That  includes  (but  is  not  tended  to|  selrcbon*  from  th# 
Comma-dani'*  Reading  List,  ua>tii.^vtiufi  n  discussion  arduu*  and  —■Hlmy  see  in  es:  and  tmctvemgnt  tn  Irarrinn  Ihrouafi  ngw  technotonifs 


ADV  Maintains  currency  In 

required  miliary  sklbs  an <3 
related  developments  Has 
completed  or  is  enrobed  m 
appropriate  le.ei  a*  PME  tor 
grade  and  level  of 
experience  Recognises  and 
understands  new  end 
creative  approaches  to 
service  issues.  Romanis 
abreast  of  contemporary 
.cjnwpl*  *1  iHi« _ 


PME  uulkice  Mlisfxh  beyond  VOS  and 
required  education  Oovelop*  and  toiows  a 
,  comprehensive  personal  program  which 
includes  broadened  professional  reading 

endior  academe  course  wotk:  advances 

new  concepts  and  ideas 


Dedicated  to  kfta-tong  learning  As  a  result  of 
active  and  continuous  efforts,  widely  rocogmxed 
m  an  Intefeecluai  leader  tn  proles  s*>-villy  refated 
topics  Makes  time  for  study  and  takes 
advantage  of  all  resources  and  programs, 
introduce*  new  and  rmirvr  approaches  to 
services  issues.  Engages  n  a  bread  spectrum 
of  forums  and  dialogues 


N'O 


A 

□ 


B 

□ 


C 


D 

D 


E 

□ 


F 

□ 


G  H 

□  □ 


i  DfcCiSION  MAXING  ABILITY.  Vuh).  and  l»l(  prottoni  lolulkm  Conlnbulmg  rt.i 
between  an  optimal  solution  and  a  satisfactory,  workable  sofuboo  that  generates  tempo.  Doc 
M— 1  111 


»•«  judgment  and  depstveness  Decisions  reded  the  balance 
isoes  erw  made  w  rtf  in  the  context  of  Hie  c 


made  wrtfin  the  context  of  I  tie  commander's 
■mrt  c-jr r»-.s  vr  inherent 


ADV  Makes  sound  decisions 
tead«sj  to  mission 
accomplishment  Acihety 
collects  and  evaluates 
■nfor  maooo  and  weighs 
alternatives  to  acNe»e  timely 
results  Confidently 
approaches  problems: 
arcepts  rexpon utility  for 
outcomes. 


DemoniVate*  mental  agitey.  ettecoveey 

Widely  recognised  and  sought  after  tn  remote* 

prior*-  res  and  solves  «dOple  complex 

the  moM  critical,  complex  problems  Seldom 

problems  Analytical  abilities  enhanced  by 

matched  analytical  a*d  Intuitive  stiilOn: 

experience  education.  end  mtuilinn 

accurately  foresee*  «.rvjxp*clect  probler-s  and 

Anticipate*  problem*  and  implement*  vtabfe, 

arrives  *r  well-timed  deosions  despite  tog  »'*5 

long-term  solusons  Steadfast,  wiling  to 

toteson  Cnwtgtetety  confident  approach  to  all 

make  difficult  decision* 

problems  Vaslcr*iity  strikes  a  balance 

bofween  the  desire  tor  perfect  knowledge  and 

greater  tempo 

N/O 


A 

□ 


B 

□ 


C 

n 


o 

□ 


E 

□ 


F 

□ 


3  JUUGMt-NI  the  <s*cr»t»orury  aspect  of  daemon  making.  Draws  on  core  values,  knowledge,  and  personal  experience  to  make  wise  Chooes. 

Comprehends  the  conferences  of  contempMted  courses  of  action 


0  N 

□  □ 


ADV 

Majority  c*4  judgment*  ate 

Decision*  are  con* slant  and  undarmly 

Decisions  reflect  exceptional  ItellM  and  wtsdem 

1  N.O 

measured  cecumspoct 

I* levant  end  correct. 

correct,  tempered  by  consecration  of  the*r 
consequences  AWe  to  identity,  isolate  and 

ahum  relevant  tec  1  nr*  *n  fw  declucn 

beyond  Marine's  experience  Counsel  sought 

by  Ml;  Often  an  arbiter  Conamtant.  tupencr 

makrg  process  Opinions  sought  by 

others.  Subordinate*  pervcr-.il  inter**!  In 

judgment  inspires  the  confidence  of  senors 

<«vo.  uf  Imu.m.lHv 

A 

□ 


B 

n. 


c 

n 


D 

□ 


E 

□ 


F 

□ 


G  N 
□  □ 


JUSTIFICATION 


H.  FULFILLMENT  OF  EVALUATION  RESPONSIBILITIES 


1.  EVALUATIONS.  The  ascent  to  which  this  officer  serving  as  a  repotting  official  conducted,  or  required  others  to  conduct  accurate,  unmftatcd.  and  timely 

cvatuaHons 


ADV 


OccasEoneby  submitted 
untimely  o*  ad*«nisvati«ely 

Incorrect  evaluations  As 

RS.  submitted  one  or  more 
reports  thil  contained 
inflated  markings.  As  RO. 
concurred  w*i  one  o«r 
more  reports  from 
subordinates  dvtt  were 
returned  by  HQMC  for 
inflated  marking. 


Prepared  unmflatad  eraluabcne  whch  were 
consistently  subnvn*d  on  ©mo  Evaluations 

I  accurately  described  performance  and 
character.  Evaluation*  contwned  no  inflated 
marking*  No  reports  relumed  by  RO  or 
HQMC  fcr  inflated  marking  Nu 
subofdrvjtes'  reports  rotuned  try  HQMC  for 
rr  atod  marking  Few.  if  any,  repo*t*  were 
returned  by  RO  or  HOMO  tor  admintsbathe 
errors  Sacked  Cs  we*s  void  of 
tupwlatrras  JUatrlcntton*  were  specific. 
vOriftabe,  Substantive,  and  where  powsfbfe. 

|  quantifiable  and  supported  the  markings 


No  reports  siRnutted  l ale  No  reports  returned  by 
either  RO  or  HQMC  for  admlnwIrnWn  correction 
or  'Offated  markings  No  subordinates*  reports 
returned  by  HQMC  for  admimstrateve  correction  or 
Inflated  mark-ngs  Returned  proccdurally  or 
ad— inistiallvely  incorrect  report*  to  subordinates 
for  correction.  As  RO  nonconcured  w-th  all 
inflated  reports 


N.O 


A 

I 


B 

□ 


C 

□ 


0 

□ 


G  H 
□  □ 


JUSTIFICATION 
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1 .  Marine  Reported  On: 
a.  Last  Name 


b.  First  Name 


C  Ml  d  55N 

I  I 


2.  Occasion  and  Period  Covered: 
i.  OCC  b  From  To 


FT 


DIRECTED  AND  ADDmONAL  COMMB4TS 


J.  CERTIFICATION 

1.  1  CE  RTIFY  that  to  the  best  of  m  y  knowlodgo  and 
belief  all  entries  m  ade  hereon  are  true  and  without 
prejudice  or  partiality  and  that  t  have  provided  a  signed 

copy  0#  this  report  to  the  Mariw  Reported  on.  (Signature  ot  Reporting  S  emor) 

□□□□  □□  DO 

(Dato  m  YYYYMMOD  formal) 

2.  1  ACKNOWLE  DGE  the  adverse  nature  of  this  report  and 

1  |  1  have  no  statement  to  make 

0  •  have  attached  a  statement  (Signature  of  Marine  Reported  On} 

□□□□  □□  □□ 

(Date  in  YYYYMMDO  format) 

K.  REVIEWING  OFFICER  COMMENTS 

1.  OBSERVATION^^  f~1  Sufficient  P~|  insumclent  j  2  EVALUATION:  ^^^Concur^TH  Do  Not  Concur 


y  COMPARATIVE  ASSESSMENT 
Provide  a  comparative  assessment 
of  potential  by  placing  an  "X  *  in  IN# 
appropriate  box.  In  m  arking  the 

cempirlmn.  mrnirW  All  MUriniii  of 

tlvs  grade  whose  professional 
abilities  are  known  to  you  personally. 


DESCRIPTION 

COMPARATIVE  ASSESSMENT 

THE  EMINENTLY  QUALIFIED  MARINE 

□ 

9 

ONE  OF  THE  FEW 

□ 

999 

EXCEPTIONALLY  QUALIFIED  MARINES 

□ 

9*999 

ONE  OF  THE  MANY  HIGHLY  QUALIFIED 

□ 

9999999 

PROFESSIONALS  WHO  FORM  THE 

□ 

99999999 

MAJORITY  OF  THIS  GRADE 

□ 

999999999 

A  QUALIFIED  MARINE 

□ 

9999999999 

UNSATISFACTORY 

□ 

9 

4.  REVIEWING  OFFICER  COMMENTS:  Amplify  your  comparative  assessment  mark;  evaluate  potential  tor  continued  professional 
development  to  Include:  promotion,  command,  assignment,  resident  PME.  and  retention;  and  put  Report ng  S  onior  marks  and 
comments  in  perspective 


5.  1  CE  RTIFY  that  to  the  best  of  m  y  knowledge  and 
belief  all  entries  made  hereon  are  true  and  without 
prejudice  or  partiaftrty. 

_  □□□□  □□  □□ 

(Signature  of  Reviewing  Officer) 

(Dale  in  YYYYMMDO  format) 

6.  1  ACKNOWLE  DGE  the  adverse  nature  of  this  report  and 

_  1  have  no  statement  to  make 

rn 

□□□n  □□  □□ 

LJ  »  have  attached  a  statement  (Signature  of  Marine  Reported  On) 

(Date  in  YYYYMMDO  format) 

L.  ADDENDUM  PAGE 

ADDENDUM  PAGE  ATTACHED:  \^\  YES 
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USMC  FITNESS  REPORT 

NAVMC  11»7  (Re*/.  4-03) 


ADDENDUM  PAGE 


DO  NOT  STAPLE 
THIS  FORM 


1  at.  Last  Namo 


b  First  Name 


3.  Service  4.  Grad* 


i  r 


Signature 


□□□□  □□  □□ 

(Date  in  YYYYMMDD  lorniat) 
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Appendix  B:  Statistical  regression  results 

Effect  of  combat  FitRep  on  PARS 

Table  10  shows  how  each  evaluation  dimension  differs  on  average 
when  comparing  combat  and  noncombat  FitReps. 


Table  10.  Expected  change  in  FitRep  average  (FRA)  from  combat  FitRep,  FY  1999  to  FY  2003a 


Evaluation  dimension 


Mission  Perf. 

Mission  Prof. 

Courage 

Effectiveness 

Initiative 

Combat  FitRep 

Q  2  "|  *** 

Q  "|  g*** 

Q  4g*** 

0.34*** 

0.07*** 

Grade  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Year  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Observations 

48,937 

48,805 

43,877 

45,109 

48,458 

heading 

Developing 

Set  Example 

Well-Being 

Communication 

Combat  FitRep 

0.04* 

0.02 

0.002 

0.05*** 

0.04** 

Grade  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Year  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Observations 

44,910 

43,877 

48,603 

44,125 

48,605 

PME 

Decisions 

Judgment 

Fulfill  Evals. 

Combat  FitRep 

_0  "|  Q*** 

Q  "|  g*** 

Q  -|  -|  *** 

-0.02 

Grade  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Year  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Observations 

47,772 

48,157 

48,166 

27,032 

a.  ***  significant  at  the  1  -percent  level,  **  significant  at  the  5-percent  level,  *  significant  at  the  1 0-percent  level. 
Source:  CNA  analysis  of  Personnel  Evaluation  System  data  and  Total  Force  Data  Warehouse  data. 
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Welcome-to-the-grade  and  room-to-grow  effects 

Table  1 1  shows  the  effect  on  FRAs  and  RO  marks  associated  with  a 
new  grade  or  a  new  evaluator.  Table  12  shows  how  these  effects  have 
changed  in  magnitude  in  recent  years. 


Table  1 1 .  Expected  changes  in  FitRep  average  (FRA)  and  RO  assessment,  with  separate  effect 
for  each  MRO  ("fixed  effects")3 


All  officers 

2ndft 

1  stft 

Capt 

Maj 

FtCol 

Expected  change  in  FRA 

Months  commis¬ 
sioned 

6.29  E-3*** 

0.03*** 

0.02***  5.74  E-3*** 

2.30  E-3** 

-4.07  E-3** 

First  in  grade 

-0.06*** 

-0.03*** 

_0  02*** 

-0.03*** 

-1.00  E-2 

0.01 

First  for  RS 

-2.01  E-3 

0  02*** 

_0  02*** 

_0  02*** 

-3.33  E-3 

0.01 

First  time  with  this 
RS  (this  grade) 

-0.14*** 

-0.1 4*** 

_0  i  o*** 

_0  1 2*** 

-0.14*** 

-0.1 4*** 

Grade  controls 

Yes 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Year  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Observations 

237,443 

29,948 

68,763 

82,236 

38,652 

16,169 

Unique  MROs 

23,850 

13,454 

17,630 

1 6,482 

8,983 

4,786 

Expected  change  in  RO  assessment 

Months  commis¬ 
sioned 

9.09  E-3*** 

q  Q4*** 

0  02*** 

o  oi *** 

4.41  E-3** 

7.21  E-4 

First  in  grade 

-0  09*** 

-0.02 

-0.02 

-2.00  E-2 

-0.05*** 

-0.03 

First  for  RO 

0.14*** 

0.05*** 

0.06*** 

0.15*** 

o  i o*** 

0  27*** 

First  time  with  this 
RO  (this  grade) 

_0  20*** 

-0.16*** 

-0  1  7*** 

-0  1 9*** 

_0  22*** 

_0  2 1 *** 

Grade  controls 

Yes 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Year  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Observations 

224,233 

26,965 

64,988 

78,334 

36,960 

15,460 

Unique  MROs 

23,620 

12,856 

17,472 

16,235 

8,797 

4,614 

a.  ***  significant  at  the  1 -percent  level,  **  significant  at  the  5-percent  level.  Scientific  notation  represents  multiplying 
or  dividing  by  a  power  of  1 0.  For  example,  5.74  E-3  means  5.74  divided  by  1 03,  or  0.00574. 

Source:  CNA  analysis  of  Personnel  Evaluation  System  data  and  Total  Force  Data  Warehouse  data. 
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Table  12.  Expected  change  in  FitRep  average  (FRA)  or  in  RO  assessment,  with  separate  effect 
for  each  MRO  ("fixed  effects")3 


FRA 

FRA 

RO  mark 

RO  mark 

1 999-2005 

2006-201 1 

1 999-2005 

2006-201 1 

Months  commissioned 

Q  Q "|  *** 

4.40  E-3*** 

Q  Q "|  *** 

8.22  E-3*** 

First  in  grade 

-0.04*** 

-0.06*** 

-0.04*** 

_0  "|  2*** 

First  for  RS/RO 

0  04*** 

-0.06*** 

Q  -|  7*** 

Q  -j  -|  *** 

First  time  with  this  RS/RO  (this  grade) 

-0.1 4*** 

_0  "|  3*** 

_0  "|  g*** 

_0  2 1  *** 

Grade  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Year  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Observations 

110,674 

126,769 

103,228 

121,005 

Unique  MROs 

14,722 

20,374 

14,525 

20,192 

a.  ***  significant  at  the  1  -percent  level. 

Source:  CNA  analysis  of  Personnel  Evaluation  System  data  and  Total  Force  Data  Warehouse  data. 


Mutual  predictive  power  of  RV  and  RO  mark 

Table  13  shows  both  the  tendency  of  RVs  and  RO  marks  to  predict 
each  other  and  their  tendency  to  systematically  differ. 
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Table  13.  Expected  changes  in  relative  value  (RV)  and  RO  mark3 


All  officers 


Run  1 

Run  2 

2ndLt  IstLt 

Capt 

Maj 

LtCol 

Expected  change  in  RV 

RO  mark  this 

2.04*** 

-|  24***  "1  88*** 

2  "i  5*** 

2  21  *** 

2  20*** 

FitRep 

RO  mark  cumu¬ 

q  28*** 

_1  45*** 

-0  98***  -1  42*** 

-1.36*** 

-1  33*** 

-1  62*** 

lative  average 

RV  cum.  avg. 

Q  *** 

0  87*** 

0  96***  0.88*** 

0.84*** 

0  82*** 

0  70*** 

GCT 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes  Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

TBS  3rd  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes  Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Commission 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes  Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

source  controls 

Grade  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

N/A  N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Year  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes  Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Marital  status 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes  Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

controls 

Adjusted 

0.481 

0.539 

0.831  0.591 

0.492 

0.394 

0.346 

R-squared 

Observations 

166,971 

159,464 

15,966  45,677 

59,507 

26,350 

11,000 

Expected  change  in  RO  mark 

RV  this  FitRep 

0.05*** 

0.04***  0.05*** 

0.06*** 

0.05*** 

0.05*** 

RV  cum.  avg. 

Q  Q  "|  *** 

-0.03*** 

_0  02***  _0  02*** 

-0.03*** 

_0  02*** 

_0  02*** 

RO  mark  cumu¬ 

0  89*** 

0.85*** 

0  89***  0  90*** 

0  82*** 

0  81 *** 

0  77*** 

lative  average 

GCT 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes  Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

TBS  3rd  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes  Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Commission 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes  Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

source  controls 

Grade  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

N/A  N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Year  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes  Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Marital  status 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes  Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

controls 

Adjusted 

0.523 

0.580 

0.721  0.583 

0.487 

0.432 

0.448 

R-squared 

Observations 

223,612 

159,464 

15,966  45,677 

59,507 

26350 

11,000 

a.  ***  significant  at  the  1  -percent  level,  **  significant  at  the  5-percent  level. 

Source:  CNA  analysis  of  Personnel  Evaluation  System  data  and  Total  Force  Data  Warehouse  data. 
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Quality 


Table  14  shows  the  declining  effect  of  TBS  standing  on  FRA  as  offic¬ 
ers  progress  in  their  careers.  Table  15  compares  the  effect  of  different 
observable  characteristics,  including  TBS  standing,  GCT  score,  com¬ 
missioning  source,  and  paygrade  of  the  reporting  senior. 

Table  14.  Expected  change  in  FitRep  average  (FRA)  from  TBS  third,  by  MRO  grade3 


All  officers 

2ndFt 

1  stft 

Capt 

Maj 

FtCol 

Middle  TBS  third 

_0  "|  "|  *** 

-0.1 4*** 

-0.1 5*** 

_0  "|  Q*** 

-0  09*** 

-0.03** 

Bottom  TBS  third 

-0  1  7*** 

-0.25*** 

-0.25*** 

-0.1 4*** 

_0  "|  2*** 

-0.05*** 

Gender  control 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Race/ethnicity  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Marital  status  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Dependent  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Grade  controls 

Yes 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Year  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Observations 

164,317 

16,992 

39,536 

61,440 

33,729 

12,620 

a.  ***  significant  at  the  1  -percent  level,  **  significant  at  the  5-percent  level 

Source:  CNA  analysis  of  Personnel  Evaluation  System  data  and  Total  Force  Data  Warehouse  data. 
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Table  1  5.  Expected  change  in  FitRep  average  (FRA)  from  observable  quality3 


Run  1 

Run  2 

Run  3 

Run  4 

Run  5 

Run  6 

Run  7 

(all 

(all 

(all 

(all 

(female 

(male 

(all 

officers) 

officers) 

officers) 

officers) 

officers) 

officers) 

officers) 

Middle  TBS  third 

_0  "|  "j  *** 

-0  1 0*** 

-0.07*** 

-0  1 0*** 

-0  1 0*** 

Bottom  TBS  third 

-0  1  7*** 

-0.16*** 

-0.15*** 

-0.16*** 

-0  1 7*** 

GCT  score 

-0.001*** 

-0.001*** 

-0.002*** 

-0.001*** 

-0.001*** 

Commissioning 

source 

ECP 

Base 

Base 

Base 

Base 

Base 

MCP 

0.02 

0.01 

-0.02 

0.01 

0.01 

OCC 

-0  11  *** 

-0  09*** 

-0.03 

-0  09*** 

-0.06*** 

PLC 

-0.14*** 

_0  "|  2*** 

-0.02 

_0  "|  2*** 

-0.08*** 

MECEP 

0.05*** 

0.02** 

-0.06 

0.03** 

0.03*** 

NROTC 

-0.03*** 

-0.03*** 

0.01 

-0.03*** 

-0.01 

USNA 

-0  09*** 

-0  09*** 

-0.01 

-0  09*** 

-0.05*** 

Other 

0.02* 

-0.05*** 

0.12** 

-0.06*** 

-0.02** 

RS  Grade 

2ndLt 

0.14 

Capt 

0.13 

Maj 

0.2 

LtCol 

0.53*** 

Col 

0.83*** 

BGen 

0.96*** 

MajGen 

1.06*** 

LtGen 

1  25*** 

Civilian 

Q  g"|  *** 

Gender  control 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

N/A 

N/A 

Yes 

Race/ethnicity 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

controls 

Marital  status 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

controls 

Dependent 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

controls 

Grade  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Year  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Observations 

164,317 

162,485 

167,618 

163,495 

7,751 

155,744 

155,744 

a.  ***  significant  at  the  1  -percent  level,  **  significant  at  the  5-percent  level,  *  significant  at  the  1 0-percent  level. 
Source:  CNA  analysis  of  Personnel  Evaluation  System  data  and  Total  Force  Data  Warehouse  data. 
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Education 


Table  16  shows  the  effects  of  academic  qualifications  on  FitRep 
marks.  Tables  17  and  18  compare  the  remaining  predictive  power  of 
these  qualifications  when  we  account  for  the  relationship  between 
RVs  and  RO  marks. 


Table  16.  Expected  change  in  FitRep  average  (FRA)  or  RO  mark  among 
alumni  of  colleges  with  a  Barron's  competitiveness  rating  or 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  (USNA)a 


FRA,  ranked 

RO,  ranked 

FRA, 

RO, 

schools 

school 

USNA 

USNA 

Most  Competitive 

0.05*** 

Q  Qg*** 

Highly  Competitive 

3.55  E-3 

0.03 

Very  Competitive 

4.80  E-3 

0.02 

Less  Competitive 

-0.02 

-0.05 

Noncompetitive 

-0.07* 

-0.11  * 

GPA 

Q  Qg*** 

q  i  y*** 

Q  "|  0*** 

q  20*** 

Humanities 

-5.47  E-3 

-4.85  E-3 

-0.01 

8.26  E-3 

Social  Sciences 

1.85  E-3 

0.02 

0.04** 

0.03 

Business 

Q  Qq*** 

0.04** 

Q  "|  2*** 

0.13** 

Science 

-0.02  * 

-7.78  E-3 

0.01 

-0.04 

Engineering  and 

0.02 

0.04 

-0.04* 

_0  "|  o*** 

Technology 

Math 

-0.01 

0.04 

0.05 

-3.81  E-3 

Professional 

0.06** 

0.11** 

0.14 

0.33* 

Applied 

-0.02 

-1.56  E-3 

-0.06 

-0.24 

Grade  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Year  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Occfield  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

R-squared 

0.306 

0.178 

0.312 

0.154 

Observations 

84,517 

87,783 

28,444 

29,499 

a.  Errors  clustered  by  MRO.  Omitted  categories:  Competitive,  unknown  major. 

"Special"  schools  are  excluded. 

***  significant  at  the  1  -percent  level,  **  significant  at  the  5-percent  level,  *  significant  at 
the  1 0-percent  level. 

Source:  CNA  analysis  of  Personnel  Evaluation  System  data  and  Total  Force  Data  Ware¬ 
house  data. 
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Table  1  7.  Expected  change  in  RV  among  alumni  of 


colleges  with  a  Barron's  competitiveness  rating 

Without  occfield 

With  occfield  and 

and  major 

major 

RO  mark 

-j  *** 

3  09*** 

Most  Competitive  or 
Highly  Competitive 

0.05 

0.04 

Less  Competitive  or 
Noncompetitive 

-0.01 

3.09  E-3 

GPA 

0.63*** 

0.63*** 

Grade  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Year  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Major  controls 

Yes 

Occfield  controls 

Yes 

R-squared 

0.237 

0.240 

Observations 

57,186 

56,634 

Table  1  8.  Expected  change  in  RO  mark  among  alumni  of 
colleges  with  a  Barron's  competitiveness  rating3 

Without  occfield  With  occfield 

and  major  and  major 

RV 

0.07*** 

0.07*** 

Most  Competitive  or 

Q  Q4*** 

0.03*** 

Highly  Competitive 

Less  Competitive  or 

-0.05* 

-0.06** 

Noncompetitive 

GPA 

Q  "|  0*** 

Q  "|  0*** 

Grade  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Year  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Major  controls 

Yes 

Occfield  controls 

Yes 

R-squared 

0.342 

0.345 

Observations 

57,186 

56,634 

a.  Errors  clustered  by  MRO.  Omitted  category:  Very  Competitive  or 

Competitive.  "Special"  schools  are  excluded. 

***  significant  at  the  1  %  level,  **  significant  at  the  5%  level, 

*  significant  at  the  1 0%  level 

Source:  CNA  analysis  of  Personnel  Evaluation  System  data  and  Total 
Force  Data  Warehouse  data 
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Race  and  ethnicity 

Table  19  displays  the  gap  between  average  FRAs  or  RO  marks  for 
black  or  Hispanic  officers  and  white  officers,  and  how  these  gaps 
change  when  we  control  for  observable  characteristics. 


Table  19.  Expected  changes  in  FRA  and  RO  mark3 


Baseline 

With 

GCT 

Commiss. 

source 

With 

academics 

With 

TBS 

TBS  and 
occfield 

Expected  change  in  FRA 

Black 

-0.06*** 

-0.06*** 

-0.07*** 

-0.05*** 

0.01 

-0.06*** 

Hispanic 

-0.03*** 

-0.03*** 

-0.04*** 

-0.04* 

5.89  E-3 

-0.03*** 

Grade  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Year  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

GCT  score 

Yes 

Commiss.  source  controls 

Yes 

School  quality  controls 

Yes 

GPA 

Yes 

Major  controls 

Yes 

TBS  third  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Occfield  controls 

Yes 

R-squared 

0.268 

0.268 

0.274 

0.258 

0.284 

0.341 

Observations 

230,808 

224,473 

230,808 

81,240 

225,210 

220,723 

Expected  change  in  RO  mark 

Black 

-0  1  7*** 

-0.16*** 

-0  1 9*** 

_0  "|  g*** 

-0.04** 

_0  "|  Q*** 

Hispanic 

_0  "|  Q*** 

_0  "|  Q*** 

_0  "|  2*** 

_0  "|  g*** 

-0.03* 

-0.06*** 

Grade  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Year  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

GCT  score 

Yes 

Commiss.  source  controls 

Yes 

School  quality  controls 

Yes 

GPA 

Yes 

Major  controls 

Yes 

TBS  third  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Occfield  controls 

Yes 

R-squared 

0.167 

0.166 

0.175 

0.176 

0.192 

0.202 

Observations 

241,917 

235,346 

241,917 

84,611 

236,066 

230,116 

a.  Errors  clustered  by  MRO.  Excluded  category:  white.  Officers  of  "other"  or  "unknown"  race/ethnicity  are  omitted. 
***  significant  at  the  1  -percent  level,  **  significant  at  the  5-percent  level,  *  significant  at  the  1 0-percent  level. 
Source:  CNA  analysis  of  Personnel  Evaluation  System  data  and  Total  Force  Data  Warehouse  data. 
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Gender  match  between  RS  and  MRO 

Table  20  shows  the  difference  in  behavior  between  male  and  female 
RSs. 


Table  20.  Expected  change  in  FitRep  Average  (FRA)  from  RS  gender3 


Run  1 

Run  2 

Run  3 

Female  MRO 

0/14*** 

0  "|  ^*** 

0.14*** 

Female  RS 

0.03*** 

0.05*** 

Female  MRO*Female  RS 

-0.07*** 

Race/ethnicity  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Marital  status  control 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Dependent  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

TBS  third  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

GCT  control 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Commissioning  source  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Grade  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Year  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Observations 

163,495 

156,245 

156,245 

a.  ***  significant  at  the  1  -percent  level. 

Source:  CNA  analysis  of  Personnel  Evaluation  System  data  and  Total  Force  Data 
Warehouse  data. 
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Race/ethnicity  match  between  RS  and  MRO 

Table  21  shows  the  difference  in  behavior  between  white,  black,  His¬ 
panic,  and  other  RSs. 


Table  21 .  Expected  change  in  FitRep  Average  (FRA)  from  RS  race/ 


ethnicity3 

White 

RS 

Black 

RS 

Hispanic 

RS 

Other 

RS 

MRO  race/ethnicity 

White 

Base 

Base 

Base 

Base 

Black 

_0  Q2*** 

0.06*** 

-0.02 

-0.03 

Hispanic 

0.002 

0.01 

0.02 

-0.08** 

Other 

-0.03*** 

-0.01 

0.03 

0.02 

Gender  control 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Marital  status  control 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Dependent  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

TBS  third  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

GCT  control 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Commissioning  source 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

controls 

Grade  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Year  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Observations 

136,617 

6,859 

7,311 

3,940 

a.  ***  significant  at  the  1  -percent  level,  **  significant  at  the  5-percent  level. 

Source:  CNA  analysis  of  Personnel  Evaluation  System  data  and  Total  Force  Data  Ware¬ 
house  data. 


Occfield  match 

Tables  22  through  25  show  how  an  RS  or  RO  with  the  same  occfield 
as  the  MRO  changes  the  expected  average  level  of  FitRep  marks  in 
various  paygrades  and  occfields.  Table  26  shows  how  these  effects 
change  the  spread,  or  variation,  of  FitRep  marks. 
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Table  22.  Expected  change  in  RV,  with  separate  effect  for  each  MRO  ("fixed  effects")3 


All  officers 

2ndLt 

IstLt 

Capt 

Maj 

LtCol 

Billet  match 

0.08 

0.43 

0.19 

0.31** 

-0.19 

-0.73*** 

RS  match 

_0  23 *** 

-0.80*** 

0.15* 

-0.46*** 

-0.15 

-0.40** 

Exceptional  billet 

0.05 

1.50* 

-0.43* 

Q  qQ*** 

0.01 

-0.43 

Grade  controls 

Yes 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Year  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Observations 

169,312 

17,123 

48,148 

63,358 

27,976 

11,598 

Unique  MROs 

23,395 

10,100 

16,028 

15,238 

7,684 

3,883 

a.  ***  significant  at  the  1  -percent  level,  **  significant  at  the  5-percent  level,  *  significant  at  the  1 0-percent  level 
Source:  CNA  analysis  of  Personnel  Evaluation  System  data  and  Total  Force  Data  Warehouse  data. 


Table  23.  Expected  change  in  RV,  with  separate  effect  for  each  MRO  ("fixed  effects")3 
Personnel  and 


admin 

Intelligence 

Logistics 

Communications 

Legal  services 

Billet  match 

0.32 

0.43 

-0.20 

-0.02 

0.33 

RS  match 

0.24 

-0.28* 

0.26** 

0.33* 

-0.52** 

Exceptional  billet 

-0.39 

-| 

-0.28 

0.11 

-0.33 

Grade  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Year  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Observations 

4,993 

10,431 

15,935 

9,811 

4,441 

Unique  MROs 

742 

1,872 

2,335 

1,589 

803 

a.  ***  significant  at  the  1  -percent  level,  **  significant  at  the  5-percent  level,  *  significant  at  the  1 0-percent  level. 
Source:  CNA  analysis  of  Personnel  Evaluation  System  data  and  Total  Force  Data  Warehouse  data. 


Table  24.  Expected  change  in  RO  mark,  with  separate  effect  for  each  MRO  ("fixed  effects")3 


All  officers 

2ndLt 

1  stLt 

Capt 

Maj 

LtCol 

Billet  match 

0.08*** 

0.05 

0.06*** 

0.05*** 

0.02 

-0.04 

RO  match 

-0.03*** 

-0.04* 

9.27  E-3 

-0.07*** 

-0  09*** 

_0  "|  2*** 

RS  match 

-0.06*** 

5.59  E-3 

-0.04*** 

-0.07*** 

-0  09*** 

-0.08*** 

Exceptional  billet 

Q  Q2*** 

-0.43*** 

-0  09*** 

0.08*** 

q  "|  o*** 

Q  "|  2*** 

Grade  controls 

Yes 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Year  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Observations 

249,107 

28,795 

72,556 

86,913 

40,136 

16,792 

Unique  MROs 

24,655 

13,381 

18,186 

17,159 

9,256 

4,852 

a.  ***  significant  at  the  1  -percent  level,  **  significant  at  the  5-percent  level,  *  significant  at  the  1 0-percent  level 
Source:  CNA  analysis  of  Personnel  Evaluation  System  data  and  Total  Force  Data  Warehouse  data. 
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Table  25.  Expected  change  in  RO  mark,  with  separate  effect  for  each  MRO  ("fixed  effects")3 
Personnel  and 


admin 

Intelligence 

Logistics 

Communications 

Legal  services 

Billet  match 

q  27*** 

0  09*** 

Q  "|  0*** 

0.07* 

0.15** 

RO  match 

-0.46*** 

-0.06*** 

_0  "|  3  *** 

-0.06** 

-0  23*** 

RS  match 

-0.10** 

-0  1 9*** 

_0  "|  Q*** 

-0.03 

-0.16*** 

Exceptional  billet 

0.02 

-0.01 

0.01 

5.89  E-3 

0.09 

Grade  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Year  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Observations 

7,478 

17,722 

23,674 

14,967 

7,009 

Unique  MROs 

787 

2,002 

2,475 

1,675 

905 

a.  ***  significant  at  the  1  -percent  level,  **  significant  at  the  5-percent  level,  *  significant  at  the  1 0-percent  level. 
Source:  CNA  analysis  of  Personnel  Evaluation  System  data  and  Total  Force  Data  Warehouse  data. 


Table  26.  Expected  change  in  square  prediction  errors3 


RV 

RO  mark 

Billet  match 

0.35 

0.02 

RO  match 

N/A 

0.04*** 

RS  match 

-1  09*** 

-0.03*** 

Exceptional  billet 

2  57*** 

q  31 *** 

Grade  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Year  controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Observations 

169,312 

249,107 

a.  First,  we  predicted  the  RV  or  RO  mark  using  billet  match,  RS 
and  RO  match,  a  control  for  exceptional  billets,  controls  for 
paygrade  and  year,  and  fixed  effects  for  each  MRO.  Then  we 
regressed  the  squares  of  the  residuals  left  over  from  this  predic¬ 
tion  on  the  same  variables,  but  without  an  MRO  fixed  effect. 
***  significant  at  the  1  -percent%  level. 

Source:  CNA  analysis  of  Personnel  Evaluation  System  data  and 
Total  Force  Data  Warehouse  data. 
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Promotion  recommendation 

Table  27  shows  the  effect  of  an  officer’s  race  or  ethnicity  and  occupa¬ 
tion  on  the  wording  of  the  RS’s  promotion  recommendation  while 
controlling  for  the  RV  generated  by  that  RS’s  numerical  marks. 


Table  27.  Expected  change  in  promotion  recommendation 
tier3 


Including  FitReps  Excluding  FitReps 
with  RV  of  80  with  RV  of  80 


RV 

-0.06*** 

-0.05*** 

Black 

0.28** 

0.24* 

Hispanic 

0.28** 

0.23* 

Ground 

0.25** 

0.32** 

Aviation 

-0.10 

-0.07 

Adjusted  R-squared 

0.167 

0.135 

Observations 

283 

255 

a.  Tier  1  is  the  strongest  and  4  is  the  weakest,  so  lower  numbers 
(a  negative  sign)  indicate  stronger  recommendations 
***  significant  at  the  1  -percent  level,  **  significant  at  the  5-percent 
level,  *  significant  at  the  1 0-percent  level. 

Source:  CNA  analysis  of  Personnel  Evaluation  System  data  and  Total 
Force  Data  Warehouse  data. 
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Glossary 


A-PES 

Automated  Performance  Evaluation  System 

CY 

Calendar  Year 

ECP 

Enlisted  Commissioning  Program 

E-to-O 

Enlisted-to-Officer 

EWS 

Expeditionary  Warfare  School 

FitRep 

Fitness  Report 

FRA 

FitRep  Average 

EY 

Fiscal  Year 

GCT 

General  Classification  Test 

GPA 

Grade  Point  Average 

LDO 

Limited  Duty  Officer 

MCP 

Meritorious  Commissioning  Program 

MECEP 

Marine  Enlisted  Commissioning  Education  Program 

MM 

Manpower  Management  Division 

MMER 

Manpower  Management  Evaluation  Review 

MMOA 

Manpower  Management  Officer  Assignment  Branch 

MMSB 

Manpower  Management  Support  Branch 

MOS 

Military  Occupational  Specialty 

MRO 

Marine  Reported  On 

NROTC 

Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 

OAD 

Operations  Analysis  Division 

OCC 

Officer  Candidates  Course 

Occfield 

Occupational  Field 
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PARS 

Performance  Anchored  Rating  Scales 

PERI) 

Performance  Evaluation  Review  Board 

PES 

Performance  Evaluation  System 

PLC 

Platoon  Leaders  Course 

PME 

Professional  Military  Education 

RO 

Reviewing  Officer 

RS 

Reporting  Senior 

RV 

Relative  Value 

TBS 

The  Basic  School 

TFDW 

Total  Force  Data  Warehouse 

USNA 

United  States  Naval  Academy 
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